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I promisep her that I would never divulge the 
heart-secret, Which she poured with sobs and tears, 
‘nto my bosom, until certain persons, who had 
inuenced her destiny on earth, should be incapa- 
ble of hearing the story—of feeling regret or 
triumph, at the recital of the history of a woman’s 
heart. It was after she was death-stricken ; after 
the last hope of recovery had died in her bosom; 
after the mother who so loved her, had poured 
out the agony of her despair, in tears, and cries, 
and prayers, that were almost reproaches ;—and 
had put on the calm, which may be despair, or 
resignation, or a mingling of both;—it was after 
she had learned to look calmly down into the 
grave, and joyfully up toward heaven, that as I sat 
beside her in the moonlight of a soft summer mid- 
night, she told me the story of her life, and the 
cause of the malady that was so soon to end in 
death. She was very beautiful as she lay there 
in the soft light, her pure face looked angelic as 
the moonbeams trembled over her pillow, and 
the long tresses of her damp dark hair, seemed jet 
black by the strong contrast; her eyes, so large, 
so blue, so liquid, and so expressive of the thoughts 
and feelings of her truthful spirit, seemed then 
more eloquent than ever, as in few and simple 
words, she revealed the world of her young spirit, 
in the light of the near heaven. 
ward history I was before familiar, for I had 
known her since we were both infants of four 
years old. 
same time as my own; our fathers were both 
mechanics, had commenced life with similar pros- 
pects, and built houses of the same size, and every 
way similar. Lucy and I were nearly of the 
same age—both elder daughters, as it proved, of 
large families. 


_ [well remember the first mysterious whisper- ' 

ings, that Mr. Searl was giving way to habits of 

intoxication, and the deep regret, expressed by my 

mother, on the occasion. Who would have augured 

such an event, she would say, when at the period 

of his marriage, he was universally esteemed the 
1 





With her ont- 


Her parents were married about the’ 


finest and most promising young mechanic in the 
city. 

Indeed it was a mental superiority, unsustained 
by true strength and greatness of spirit, that 
wrought his mind. Some members of a fashion- 
able club, pleased by his intelligence and ability, 
first induced him to join them, and so he incurred 
expense, and a waste of time, very detrimental to 
a young man in his circumstances. Late hours, 
and the social glass, grew at length to dissipation, 
and he became in the event a common drunkard. 
But it came not upon him at once. His affairs 
became embarrassed. Some members of his club 
lent him a sum of money, and took a mortgage ot 
his handsome little property. The money hardly 
served to liquidate some pressing demands, and as 
he had lost the best part of his customers, and his 
thrifty habits, he had little hope of ever being 
able to pay off the mortgage. From that time 
the hand of desolation seemed to rest upon his 
home. He no longer took pleasure in adding to 


; the beauty and comfort of his dwelling, or in 


improving and ornamenting his fine lot of ground. 
The house became dilapidated ; the neat fences got 
out of repair, and Jeaned this way and that, with 
the pales broken, or hanging by a nail at one end. 
The fruit-trees became scrubby and barren, or bore 
at best small quantities of knotty bitter fruit; and 
the ornamental shrubberies became hedges of 
brambles and nettles, through which the pale, half 
starved flowers and buds peeped out, reminding 
one strongly of the forlorn condition of the wife 


»and children of the owner of the untidy premises. 


Mr. Searl’s wife was a true, whole woman. Not 


‘one bitter word did she ever speak to her erring 


husband—and her smile was as bright and as 


loving as in her days of happiness and hope As 


her husband grew more dissolute, and ceased to 
make comfortable provision for his family, she 
redoubled her efforts, and labored incessantly, at 
such work as she could get, sometimes sewing, 
and sometimes plying the spindle or the loom; and 
so she kept her children decently clothed, and had 
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“generally some kind of wholesome food to satisfy ,her with beaming face, until as the 


their hunger. When her stores were uncommonly }she pointed out her father’s eal ; —_ ing ; yor 
slender, she would give her little ones their small) countenance fell, and he drove sile ntly whey bien 
allowance—put them to bed, and amuse them by‘ }gateway. But his countenance lighted = bey pot ts 
telling pretty stories, or singing such legends as\as Mrs. Searl came out. in her plain 1 a Pi “a 
they could understand, until they fell” asleep. {and welcomed her child, with overflowine |... Fries 
Then she would prepare for her husband a com-‘and himself with a something like affection: . ” 
fortable meal, of what she had reserved for him, ‘ ‘gratitude. The children gathered round jy 4 a 1 
and sit, not as Burns has it, nursing her wrath to{ noisy gladness, each having some little g will be H pe 
keep it warm, but literally nursing her affection} sister Lucy, and the youngest, a fine felloy .; e - i 
for him who seemed so undeserving, and keeping > ’ three years, strutted up to her, exclaiming, Sap E a 
his supper warm, while she toiled with weary ‘Sis, what nice trowsers mother bought me ws q aad 
frame, and heavy, tearful eyes, often until near the money you sent.’? Lucy blushed pain fully os e woul 
morning, before he came home from his fatal{she caressed the little prattler, and tury, dt Sony 
haunts. ‘current of his thoughts to the horse and e; se der’ 
Oh! how many women do, and suffer thus—and } The day wore on, and the young gentleman bes that 
endure meekly the brutal reproaches and accusa-‘to recover his gayety, and to feel a real pos 4 fathe 
tions with which the wretched inebriate rewards; for the excellent Mrs. Searl; but when hn e thet 
such care and watching! Who shall say that; time Mr. Searl came staggering home, {y! dati 
woman is weak, while she thus sustains the whole) drunken self-complacency, and after hyowes also 
burden of man’s sins and infirmities, shield-} Lucy, and slabbering her over, with his dpyo. z= 
ing him with her strong affection from scorn‘ing lips, he said, “And a fine fellow y« u have I he 
without, and suffering within, as long as she can brought home with you, you hussy de rave » wha 
discern about him the least trace of that glorious } thought you would manage to catch somebo.y inde 
image in which he was created. ; Well, sir, if you get Lucy. Searl you will haves © my 
Lucy Searl, being as I said the eldest child,’ wife that no man need be ashamed of,” and the» y have 
soon learned to feel her mother’s sorrows, and to; launched out into the most extravagant prais me was 
aid her in her heavy task. Lucy was a beautiful: her person, endowments, and various good gy). wou 
and joyous-hearted child, but the mildew of shame | » ties; with sundry winks, grimaces, and appea's you 
and sorrow which fell upon the bud of her exist-: to his opinion—the young man felt his heat chil 
ence, gave a drooping air to the young form, and; shrink from such companionship. e be 
a pensive cast to the very gladness of her soul. } He had accompanied Lucy with the intention E mal 
Few minds are ever gifted like hers. All know-> of remaining several days ; obtaining the sanction D hes 
ledge seemed intuitive to her mind, and books‘ of her parents to the vows they had fondly © wor 
only expressed in words the ideas that were : plighted, and arranging every thing for the wed- = and 
latent in her perceptions. Many are the souls’ ding. How greatly then was she » surprised an e the 
thus gifted, and doomed to lives of suffering and» hurt when he declared that some unforeseen evr. © lan 
obscurity; but they will blossom gloriously in‘ ecumstance, rendered it necessary for him to return this 
heaven. ‘that night, and actually departed without naming - cou 
The fame of Lucy Searl’s wonderful erudition: the object of his visit. Her poor heart almost pcan 
spread beyond her own immediate neighborhood, ; * broke, under the assumed cheerfulness which side 
and some who knew and felt an interest in her, } she maintained until her father and the children » ans 


procured for her a situation as a school teacher) were in bed—but then her grief burst out.» 0h, 
in a pleasant village, about twelve miles from? mother!’’ she whispered, as she sunk sobbing on 
her native town. It was a severe trial to both} her bosom. There was no need of further words 


; < 
mother and daughter, thus to part, for they had} Each saw and understood the whole,—and they a ve 
but one heart between them—but Lucy was sus- wept together long and bitterly. They wer lett 
tained by the prospect of being thus enabled to} familiar with sorrow, and shame, and contem a 
provide for herself, and add considerably to her} (what drunkard’s family is not ?) but this was th a ‘4 
mother’s means of sustaining the young children,— ‘ keenest agony of all. yes 
and the mother felt that it was best for her child} Several persons called on her the next day, and Sa 
to go. And so they parted. sagonized her with inquiries concerning her pros- BE the 

And Lucy was absent, excepting a few brief} pects and beau—but toward evening a letter was ” ie 
visits home, for about eighteen months. During? brought her, which she hid in her bosom, wit pon 
this time she had i improved wonderfully. ‘ Does} ; trembling hands and a face glowing with emotion. ing 
she not look like a queen ?”’ was the remark of one | When alone with her mother, she broke the seal, = 
of my little brothers, as he stood gazing after her} gasping with the suffocation of struggling hope the 
with clasped hands and bended body. Sand fear. ‘‘Read it for me mother,’ > she mur 

It was said that she had won the affections of a mured, “ indeed I cannot read it.’ 
fine young man, son of a wealthy farmer, in the§ What pen shall paint the mother’s feelings, % 
vicinity of her school; and at length we learned ; she read in low and plaintive tones, to that wronge: 
that she was coming home accompanied by her and suffering child, these cold and cruel words 
lover. Mrs. Searl exerted herself to put her house } 
in order, and make her children appear decent and } 3“ Miss Lucy Ssarr— 
clean. She also did all she could to influence her } « Dear Miss: You must have observed my ‘lis 
husband to refrain from drink, and remainat home? appointment, on our arrival yesterday, a! 
to welcome his child. But Lucy had sent her} appearance of your home; however, the demearo! 
mother a sum of money, that she might provide’ of your mother, who must have been an educa! 
whatever should be necessary to make her home} woman, reconciled me, in a degree, and I wa 
comfortable, and decent, for a few days,and Mr. } ready to attribute the miserable condition of every fa 
Searl managed to get a part of it into his possession. ; thing in and about the house to sickness, oF some he 

So on the day appointed, when Lucy arrived in) unavoidable misfortune. But your father, L ucy—l ec 


the pretty carriage of her suitor, who sat beside ‘ , do not wish to hurt your feelings, I know it is rather lis 
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aur misfortune than your fault, but I cannot call 
te ether: I blame you very much, that you did 
od tell me the circumstances of your family, in the 
arly part of our acquaintance, before I had gone 
areas to make it both dishonorable and painful, 


aoe . ee 
— You may say that I did not inquire— 


to retract. 


true—but who could have imagined that the beau- ; 
tifal, accomplished, and every way superior Miss: 
Searl, could be the daughter of a common drunk- 

+ IT have been taught to abhor drunkenness, ' 


“i to despise the drunkard—how then can I 


become a drunkard’s son-in-law? My family 
would never consent to such a thing, or maintain 


any intercourse with yours ;—and this would ren- > 


jer you unhappy—for although I cannot believe 


that you have any affection for your degraded . 
father, still you must love your mother, perhaps , 
the more on account of her unhappiness and degra- ; 
dation. I pity her exceedingly, and her children) 
; hope broken at a blow; to feel the bright palace 
« For yourself, sane you cannot doubt my love. 

olly; and notwithstanding 
But | 


also. 


I have loved you w 
what I saw yesterday, I love you still. 
indeed, Lucy, I cannot recognize your family as 


my near relatives, neither could I be willing to’ 


have my property squandered upon a man who 


wastes every thing in drunkenness, which I infer > 


would be the case, from the fact that you had sent 
your own earnings, to purchase clothes for the 


children. Yet I so love you that I feel I cannot. 


be happy without you; and as I am willing to 
make some sacrifices, ] presume that you will not 
hesitate to do likewise. If you love me as it is said 


womanalways loves, you will consent to be mine, : 


and accompany me, as soon as we are married, to 


the rich West, where I will purchase a tract of. 


land, and provide for you abundantly. Yet in 
this case I must insist that you keep up no inter- 


course, by letter, or otherwise, with those who} 


cannot be but a disgrace and expense to us. Con- 
sider these things well, and let me have an early 
answer. 
Your obedient servant, 
Warter Roscoe.” 


Still as a statue, and with her face hidden in 
her hands, the poor girl listened to this dreadful 
letter; but as the last words trembled from the 
mother’s lips, she sunk down from her chair, like 
a wilted flower; and when heraffrighted mother, 
essaying all her strength, lifted her from the floor, 
as she hung lifelessly across the sustaining arm, 
the red blood gushed from the livid lips, and ran 
down her garments to the floor. Her fate was 
sealed; yet she lingered on almost a year. It was 
consumption ; and the wise ones moralized on the 
mysterious ways of Providence—and wondered 
that the best and brightest, should be the first to 
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die. When Roscoe heard of her illness, he came 


in haste to see her, and bitter were the tears he 
shed upon her pillow, and pale weak hands. Only 
the mother and daughter knew that he was a mur- 
derer. Perchance he was not conscious of it him- 
self, for Lucy did not upbraid him 

* Willingly would I live,” said the lovely victim 
to me on that mournful night, —“ oh, gladly for my 
dear mother’s sake. I did not wilfully sacrifice 
myself to an ill placed passion. But that agony 
was more than I could bear. The blood vessel 
burst with a pang, as ifa knife had been driven 
to my heart. I have prayed and striven for reco- 
very, but it could not be. 1 am ready to die, for I 
have confidence in my merciful God, and I know 
that my Redeemer liveth. Ihave a glorious hope 
in Heaven. 

‘I did not idolize my earthly love, but oh, Lydia! 
it is a fearful thing to see the fair tree of human 


of imaginary happiness, fal! cold and heavy on the 
young heart. One—only one joy-angel ever nestled 
in my bosom, and that one wounded me to death. 
But I never looked forward to human happiness 
as confidently, and joyfully, as I now anticipate 
the bliss of Heaven.”’ 

‘* My child!—My poor, dear angel child!” said 
Mr Sear], suddenly appearing at a door which had 
been left half open, t» admit the air, and sol am 
your murderer !—I have been listening to your 
words, my meek sufferer—I see that I have done 
‘it all. But Lucy, I swear by Him who is the 
‘Truth and the Avenger—that from this hour I 
will never taste one drop of any thing that can 
intoxicate.” 

‘Father, father !’? she cried, clinging to his 
passionate embrace, “Oh, you have made me 
perfectly happy. Now, now, I have nothing to 
regret. Mother will not mourn for me, when you 
‘love and cherish her again, and you will all be 
‘happy. Oh, God! aecept my thanks, and give us of 
, thy strength, to live, and to die.” 


¢ A-small white stone marks the place of her rest, 
‘in the quiet grave-yard, a white marble bearing 
‘only the record of her name and age, and a fair 
‘lily drooping on a broken stem. The father kept 
‘his vow, and made his family so happy, that they 
-soon forgot to mourn for Lucy, though they stil! 
‘weep over her green grave ;—and he whom her 
‘ young heart loved, though he married after a few 
(years, was ever melancholy, and grew prema- 
: turely old; and at thirty-five, without any apparent 
: disease, he died. ; 

‘ Thus I have imperfectly sketched the story of 
‘one of the many broken flowers, that I have 
- known to perish in their beauty, and pass away 

from the earth. 


CONDESCENDING TO MARRY. 





BY M. J. 


B. BROWN. 





Et:zanetn Morcan’s parents died in her in- 
fancy—her father, before she had learned to know 
her natural protector, and her mother before she 
could articulate that sweet word in other than the 
lisping tones of very babyhood. Poor Lizzie Mor- 


gan! she was early thrown on the cold sympathy 
of a very cold and a very selfish world. No heart 
thrilled with proud delight at the development of 
> her childish powers—no sweet earnest face smiled 
on her playfulness, or bent over her as she slept in 
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her little couch, or knelt to offer the low, soft ; very shady “vine and fig-tree”’ till she 1 
prayer by her cradle. ‘mature womanhood—at least till she was+. 

Mr. Morgan had one sister, his only living rela-) years old. Miss Morgan, senior, sighed +, . 
tive—Miss Penelope Morgan, in whom he had the | confidential friends, the several spinsters ;, . 
profoundest confidence. He thought she had but} village—for she would indeed take no »,,.., 
one fault, and that was an indifference and want? woman into her confidence—did not hus/,»,, 
of tenderness toward childhood. He committed {the benefit of all secrets and private comy as 
his precious Lizzie to her with his dying breath, tions? So she had reason to Lnow, ani her), 
for he knew that his pale and beautiful wife would {cretion prompted her to be on the safe sijo 
soon slumber by his side in the grave. He felt say she sighed to the spinsters, that FJi,,\..: 
that the simple loveliness of his infant daughter) was far more girlish than she had fondly y+, 
must win his sister from the coldness she felt; pated she would be, after such unwearied ».... 
toward children, and warm into life the sweetest ‘ as she had lavished on her to eradicate the folle 
features of woman’s nature,—self-sacrificing affee- } that is bound up in the human heart—and o,.. 
tion for helpless, sinless infancy. He hoped also; cially in the heart of a very beautiful young ,,, 


§ W0- 


that Miss Penelope Morgan would become Mrs.;man, she might have said. The spinsters 
Penelope something, so with all her excellencies ; sighed, too—rocked back and forth in their », +k 
she might take the position where, if ever, wo- ; ing chairs, closed their eyes mournfully pe 
man seems an angel—as a wife and mother. ,assured Miss Penelope that she had cleared jp, 

But Miss Penelope had grown up under a step-; skirts of all sin in the matter, let results be 
mother, and she was very unlike other children § deplorable as they might. 
She was mature and calculating, when others were; Lizzie was the sweetest, purest, sunniest beips 
gay and full of the noisiest and wildest pranks of} in all the village, notwithstanding the domes, 
the wildest period of frolic. She had declared ) cloud that had obscured her sky from her ear\ies 
unequivocally quite in the early stage of her wo-)memory. Every body loved and admired her 
manhood, ‘that she never would condescend to} old and young were happy when Lizzie was j 
marry,’’—so the whole contemporary generation? sight, for she wore the most contagious smile, ay) 
took her at her word, and Miss Penelope Morgan ) was so overflowing with exuberant but repressej 
never had an offer! She was surprised fer years— } gladness—repressed into becoming sobriety ani 
yes, as many as forty successive years she was) resignation; when she was in Miss Morgan's pre. 
constantly surprised, and constantly expecting} sence, I mean. She was the very pink of attent oy 
chances to refuse. Her young acquaintances were} and conformity at home. She kept the silver 
married and settled; some happily and some very } bowed spectacles as bright as if they were never 
unhappily—some fortunately and some very unfor-‘ out of the red morocco case to be settled in stat 
tunately—some had kept the level in which they; upon that -maidenly nose; and Aunt Penelop 
were born—some had ascended to the very pin-)} declared with great deliberation and solematty 
nacle of woman’s ambition, and some had been} that ‘in regard of that very womaily virtue 
deceived or infatuated, and walked out of a circle} neatness, Elizabeth approached herself quite as 
where ease and luxury abounded, to a state of} nearly as any woman had ever done.”’ _[ said she 
dependence, disappointment and poverty. Miss; was the pink of conformity, too. If Miss Penelope 
Penelope Morgan, the immaculate, drew up) was annoyed by the liberty Lizzie’s beautiful hair 


her dis. 


iu 


her thin mouth to an almost invisible line, and$ would persist in taking, to curl over her tinted 
then she opened it to declare that one and all, the} cheeks and white neck, she would train the unwi: 
fortunate and the unfortunate, had ‘ sbindbntteded’ ling culprit, after some resistance on its part, into 
to a ‘ sal Datenitinen ed at a plait no less beautiful, except that it was artificia’ 
e was thirty-odd by the fami ible when} Aunt Penelope took it into her head to object 
the sweet little Gright-oyed: eoldee-teired Lizzie‘ to the brilliant. lustre of Lizzie’s large laughing 
came likea fresh sunbeam into her dwelling. Miss} mischievous eyes, so she drooped the pure lids to 
Penelope loved Lizzie, because she was the only; hide the multiplied mirth that would have flashed 
remaining representative of the Morgan family,) out from them, at the ludicrous fancy, til! the 
except herse!f—not because there was something § shadow of the long, curved silken lashes fe!! 
in her irresistibly attractive to every heart, but? her cheek, and made her look more like a Venus 
one like her own, forever shut and barred and; than ever. 
bolted against it. She was proud of Lizzie too,I1} Now, about this time it came to pass that ol! 
am sure, as she grew up, because she credited her‘ Tristram Tinker, Esq., the lawyer who had grown 
home nurture and admonition so much, and always} rich on the quarrels of his fellow-citizens for the 
conducted herself with such finished decorum. } last thirty years, died; because he must, not because 
Aunt Penelope designed to train her in her ownShe chose. His son and heir had proved a very 
demure way, and especially to prepare her for the‘ notoriously obstinate young man, and instead 
mantle of her own maidenhood, when in the course { yielding to parental authority and poring over te 
of nature it must fall from her most respectable; dusty old books in his father’s law library—I assure 
shoulders, and she was ‘‘ wedded to the grave,”’) you, reader, he had nowe other than a law libraty— 
ae was eo Me Prensa ges her} oe appa rf ee —— had wii 
only remaining hope of marriage at all. ‘fully insisted on becoming a flourishing yous 
Miss Penelope began very early to thllobtrinhte} taorchant in his native village ; so his father’s 
Lizzie into her anti-matrimonial creed, and if lit-} hairs, what he had left after such acute thinking 
tle “Red Riding Hood” ever confused her sage) as his knavery had required, went down in sorm'’ 
grandma with her Zeen simplicity, so did Lizziesto the grave on that and one other accoun't— 
Morgan puzzle and almost confound her Aunt} namely, that the spoils he had gathered from th 
Penelope, till nothing but the imperative lashing } ascendency of evil passions in society, would fu: 
of on, oe gags ere courage to persevere in her > their way into some other pocket. gi 
Saint Paul like labor. $ Littleton Vattel Tinker, for he had the advan 
Lizzie Morgan grew up under Aunt Penelope’s’ tage of a legal name, if not a legal nature, was 
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; reat admirer of a certain pair of luminous eyes, ) knew by the stars or some other Way that some- 
a ble property of prim Miss Penelope } thing was about to befall her. 


she jnaliena : 

ew niece. But Mr. Littleton Vattel Tinker } Aunt Penelope said of ministers that they were 
had beard that the same ‘‘ relic of the ark family, , 48 poor as the mice that stole a scanty life on the 
vs he profanely called her, the aut I mean, said } crumbs charitable old women scattered in their 
ofhim “that any woman would condescend un-'churches—so it was condescension to marry a 


nanionably to marry him!” He had a very high } clergyman. Of doctors, that they violated the 
) inion of himself, at least he held himself in as \ sanctity of the grave, and that was an awful crime ; 
wa estimation as young men in general. He {besides they cut short many a valuable life by 


had very black hair and whiskers, and he kept { their vile nostrums, and were a hardened and 


| hoth decorously trimmed, and he brushed both ‘heartless set of men—therefore, no woman of true 


time he went into his counting-room, which } quality should condescend to marry a physician 
was not seldom, for he was rather a bustling mer- ‘Of merchants, she declared the very nature of 
chant ; he was neither awkwardly tall, nor vulgarly ‘the profession narrowed the soul to the capacity 
short—neither thin enough to represent famine, }of a hazelnut—buried the intellect under heaps 
nor thick enough to suggest that he descended {of dollars, and anxieties for more: a man that 
from the Falstaffs or Lamberts. He wore gold) would serew for the ha/f cent in making change 
spectacles, because his eyes were gray—he said ; with a poor customer for a pint of molasses.— 
because he was near-sighted, and offended his} Would it not be condescending to marry him. Of 
friends by unintentional neglect of recognition— ;/awyers,—very certainly Aunt Penelope found 
kept his broadcloth as nice as it lay in the nature ‘herself impotent to express the extent of her 
ofa brush, industriously applied, to make it—car- ‘abhorrence of legal men. ‘‘'They are an impu- 
ried a gold headed cane—possessed a long and a }dent, prying, rascally, grinding set,’’ she said, 
liberal purse—rode in a fine city-built chaise, }‘‘and the woman who would look complacently 
with a beautiful horse, (I confess the last item of at a /atwyer is no woman at all!” 


5 ° . 4 
> the inventory would have had weight with me,); But, strange to tell, the more nervously Aunt 


and what condescension conld there be in marry- {Penelope declaimed against lawyers, the more 
ing him? ‘vividly a great deal there rose before Lizzie Mor- 
“Sour grapes in old Penelope, nothing else,’ } gan’s vision, a fine, tall figure, an open intellectual 
comfortably soliloquized Littleton—‘* She wants ‘ brow, a pair of beautiful blue eyes, a pair of luxu- 
me to condescend to marry her portionless niece, {riant black whiskers, and whatever else might 
and she is an angel, that Lizzie Morgan—I’d mar-‘sum up the personal appearance of Cornelius 
ry her to-morrow, only it would please heraunt.”? { Haliburton, Esq. She ventured no opposition to 
That was no reason why he did not marry her} Aunt Penelope’s sentiments, but she inwardly 
—he knew she was infinitely his superior, in mind, ‘hoped she should somehow get an introduction to 
and soul, and talent, and every thing high, and {the gentleman in question; and he most earnestly 
noble, and pure; and he had every reason to know Sand devoutly hoped, on his part, that he should 
that beautiful Lizzie Morgan was too much of her } get a chance to look once full in that sweet face 
aunt’s opinion respecting Aim, however she might ‘impudent as the wish even might be. Such mu- 
dissent from the principle in general. {tual wishes are almost always managed to an 
The people of ville had an unusual amount accomplishment. But it was the merest accident 
of business for a lawyer—used as they had been ; in the world, and dlessedest accident too, so thought 
to assert and enforce the rights of citizen with ‘the parties concerned. Now, who would believe 
citizen by the strong arm of law, they could no{that Aunt Penelope Morgan herself, was the in- 
more do without a representative of the legal pro-}nocent instrument of that consummation? If she 
fession, than they could without the Rev. Zebedee } had been a Roman Catholic she would have made 
Biddle, who had so long and so faithfully managed ‘ confession of it among her great sins to the day of 
matters ecclesiastic, to their entire satisfaction. (her death. 
To meet this necessity, occasioned by the demise; It rained like a young deluge one morning— 
of Tristram Tinker, Esq., by united assent Cor- Aunt Penelope was sick with a terrible cold, and 
nelius Haliburton, Esq., a young lawyer of respect- ‘ she was in her undress in her own room. Lizzie 
able parentage, great energy and perseverance of } was sitting at her feet ministering to a!] her wants, 
character, with upright and honorable intentions{and humoring all her caprices. The door bell 
in his manly soul, and areverence for what was} rang—‘ Elizabeth,” said Aunt Penelope with great 
high, and a contempt for what was low in his pro-} deliberation, “ Polly is making my cough-syrup, 
fession,—I say Cornelius Haliburton, Esq., was‘and she must not leave it one moment. Just step 
invited to make his home in ville. down to the door and take the milk, I presume it 
_He had been there some time before he had a} is the milkman.” Lizzie knew the milkman had 
sight of Lizzie Morgan, for Aunt Penelope had an paid his visit heurs before. 
instinctive horror of lawyers and sheriffs, and all It happened that Mr. Haliburton was doing legal 
such knaves, and she conscientiously kept herself‘ business for a man whose territories bordered on 
and Lizzie out of the way of them. She solemnly { Aunt Penelope’s, and it became necessary to know 
enjoined it upon Lizzie—and Lizzie was a little } exactly all about the ‘‘stakes and stones,’’ the 
curious to take some observations on that young ) acres, roods and rods of the respective possessions. 
lawyer—to keep her face modestly turned the » Nobody but Miss Morgan had the original docu- 
other way in going out of church—to wear her{ ments defining the boundaries, and he must live 
veil down when she stood up to hear the singing, {through an interview with the mortal enemy of 
and along catalogue of decorous et crteras, like a{his entire profession-—Miss Penelope Morgan. 
pedlar’s wares, too numerous to mention. She}He had been told it was every farthing as much 
reiterated her anti-matrimonial doctrines, and {as a man’s neck was worth, to persuade that lady 
waxed so fervid on the subject that Lizzie began} into any such accommodation, but as he was a 
‘o grow superstitious, and fancied that her aunt }man of indomitable courage, he ventured, though 
1* 5 
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to own the truth, he did tremble some when he , that the possession of that pricele 


wer ae : 83 heart, fil\,; 
laid his hand on the knob to ring for admission {the void in her being that had been Vacant from 


within vestal precincts. His wmbrella was drip-{her childish years; an iceberg seemed a , mi 
ping, too, and he knew that ladies of Miss Mor-} lifted off her soul, and the long garnered treas a 


gan’s temperament had a horror of stains left on 
carpets by the drippings of a black cotton wm- 
brella. 


of pure and untouched affection, were pour. 
on this one precious object. The rills tha: ,. 
wont to burst in sparkling freshness {rox ».. 
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He expected the servant to open the door,-for ; young heart, had been frozen at their spring,:,, ». 
he knew that Miss Morgan was an aristocrat of} the cold decorum of her kisd but mistake... 
if the very highest proof, so he was not prepared }dian. But the sun of love that rose upon her a: +. 
with his most graceful bow when he heard the} bright moment, melted away the frosts tha: \.: pT, 
bolt drawn back, and saw before him the very {been gathering from her childhood, and jo... E Trotte 
| face of all others he most desired to see. Corne- into one spontaneous stream all the gushing ton E Lodge 
| lius Haliburton, self-possessed as he generally }derness of her being. a surpri 
| was, and specially prepared for extremities as he} Aunt Penelope was horror stricken! She ip S ishme 
i was on this occasion, was quite unmanned—he } posed the marriage till opposition was of no ay.) S the pa 
{ bowed awkwardly, and then followed an embar-}She stormed about ‘‘ condescension,” and even B ter im 
iM rassing silence, for his recreant thoughts had }raved in her troubled slumbers on the insuppoy. Ss “Ti 
deserted him, and he could neither think what ‘able disgrace brought upon her spotless faruily by S burst 
was his errand, nor the name of the lady he wanted } its degenerate representative. Lizzie was goyy', Be edber 
to see! He wished the torrent that was pouring} but firm in her resolution, and the day after ho; S Trott 
off his umbrella would wash him away. marriage, as she looked round on the sweet hor earth 
Lizzie was in a white morning-dress. She had ) her husband had provided for her, with its simply » aroun 
not had time to braid her hair that morning, and j elegant arrangements, and especially when sis = nal, a 
it was curling most exquisitely over her beautiful looked on the lofty and high-minded man who ia) whic! 
neck. She blushed, and then turned pale,and the }chosen her in her simplicity, for the mistress of B furthe 
changes of expression that swept over her face, {his heart and of his family, she wondered wha: S whir 
and the half gladness, half terror, he read in her § condescension she had practiced in such a marriage e deter 
eyes only added to Mr. Haliburton’s confusion. In vain Lizzie tried year after year to persua! F dices 
‘‘Is Miss—Miss—the lady of the house at (her maiden aunt to leave -her solitude and make e of M 
home,” he finally stammered. ¢ Mr. Haliburton’s house her home; in vain she i eof tl 
** She is sick this morning, and not able to see} violence to her feelings and called her first-bory Be beco 
company, sir.’ Haliburton lingered. His senses “Penelope Elizabeth Morgan’—Aunt Peneloy p ter’s 
began to recover from their sudden stupefaction. ; was immovable as the everlasting hills. She hate! p hims 
‘* Wontshe ask me tocome in? Not by any man- } the noise of children, and Lizzie’s were very noisy S knuc 
ner of interpretation is it hospitable to leave a} children,—she disliked Lizzie’s domestic arrany- and 
| man standing out under such a shower as this,’’ | ments—she insisted, for no assignable reason in pouty 
thought he. Lizzie did invite him in, and he § the world, that she disliked Lizzie’s husband, an Be then 
went in; how long he staid I must not reveal. }she preferred her own home and her own wail Be 
Lizzie left Aunt Penelope to fancy he was a milk-} Polly. Old age and infirmity never linger {x p bul 
man, and enjoyed to the last degree the reminis- {any body’s inclination, and they did not spare B 2a 
cence of the morning cgll. ; Aunt Penelope. She grew more and more feeb: B thel 
i The boundary business was long and perplex-}—her solitude became insupportable—she was peda 
; ing, and how many calls it made indispensable, I } restless and unhappy, and finally the devotednes s wal 
will not hazard an estimate, lest it might be re-\of Lizzie and her excellent husband won ler i bi 
[ garded extravagant. But when that was done, }completely over. She took up her abode with 7 bel 
iu Cornelius Haliburton, Esq., found himself very s them, and when she saw wealth and the means : han 
i. inextricably in love with sweet Lizzie Morgan, {of luxury multiplying to reward successful indus Bes 
i and he thought she loved him too. He offered her ‘try, and Mr. Haliburton was promoted to the yh 
: his hand and heart, and when she gave back her {highest offices of trust in the gift of his fellow- B Se 
Fi own, fluttering and trembling, with great tears of (citizens, she did allow, though reluctantly, that rh 
before untasted happiness in her eyes, she felt? Lizzie had not ‘*‘ condescended to marry.” bri 
} +e bor 
Me CHRISTABEL. - 
; 1 | fro 
BY W. H. C. HOSMER. th 
Sick at heart I have retreated Blossoms on the floor lie faded, fs 
From the dance to muse alone, § Brought by me from wood and dell, sh 
; In this bower, where often seated ; That were yester-morning braided a 
By thy side, the hours have flown. ; With thy locks, false Christabel' ho 
in accents. sw illing ‘ he 
“— heres : ey ee n Nightly, here thy cheated lover, (E 
ords of magic import fell ; “ity 
Paseli Shite Mee meee hese iin ‘ While swift time unheeded fled, be 
y lips, my bosom filling eer ee bers toy a 
With mad transport, Christabel ! H From yon book with gilded thet w 
¢ Tales of burning passion read. ne 
Thou wilt live, with brow unclouded, ' Long within the deep recesses as 
And a look like summer skies, ¢ Of my breaking heart will dwel! di 
When thy victim, early shrouded, ¢ (Though thy smile another blesses) DP 
ae In his voiceless dwelling lies. , Our last parting, Christabel' ’ 












TIMOTHY TROTTER’S SECRET; 


OR, THE ODD FELLOW’S WIFE. 





BY HARRIET MARION WARD. 





«J am myself alone,’ exclaimed Mr. Timothy « dancing out from the over-heated furnace of 
Trotter, as he strode loftily out of the Sixth Street imagination, bringing in their train, the chilling 
Lodge, giving his hat a slap that sent it down with » memory of dark deeds in darker ages, and linking 
surprising rapidity over a pair of ears, whose aston- » them with the mysteries of that secret association. 





She op. ishment at the singularity of such a proceeding on, Pity it was to spoil such vivid imagery, as it 
D avail, the part of the usually quiet Trotter, may be bet-: might have to/d well in atter years, when Salem 
deve: ter imagined than described. asct witchcraft should have been forgotten, but unfor- 
uppor. ' «Jam myselfalone, axd nothin’ shorter,’’ again ‘tunately for posterity, when excitement was at 
nily by | borst forth from the deep cavern that lay conceal- \ high-water mark, the ponderous jaws of the black 
Soe] tle od beneath the linsey-woolsey vest of Mr. Timothy ‘ gentleman opened, and ‘‘ past e-leveing o-’clock,”’ 
ter her Trotter, and a wild, free laugh—a sort of juvenile | was drawled out in a voice recognizable by all, as 
t home © earthquake, rang out upon the still air, for squares ; that of old Charlie Watson, the watehman. You 
simply > around. It was a peculiar laugh—decidedly origi-; may premise that the crest fallen prophecyers 
en she » nal, and seemed to say that the spirit of freedom hurried to bed, looking as innocent the while ‘as 
‘ho hal * which had long been buried away down in the? if they hadn’t been doing nothing.” The truth 
ress of ' furthermost cell of this cavern, was rising on the‘ was, the moon and gas had entered into a conspi- 
d what ’ whirlwind of high thoughts and noble purposes, ‘ racy to shine as little as possible, it being a par- 
riage, 3 determined to level at one fell swoop, the preju-? ticularly dark night; and old Charlie had out 


dices of the world in general, and the prejudices; generaled them by taking his own little lantern 
of Mrs. T. T. in particular. The more he thought: for the purpose of making darkness visible, and 
of the victory he had that night achieved, in‘ seating himself upon the steps of the Lodge, had 
becoming possessed of a secret beyond Mrs. Trot-‘ patiently waited the chiming of the old city clock. 
ter’s investigation, the more he congratulated; | don’t think it was curiosity prompted him to 
» hated himself, and shook hands with himself, till his? take this station, although the full chorus of rich 
¥ noisy » knuckles cracked again, and he laughed louder) manly voices, (that would n’t stay locked in.) now 
rane. and longer than ever, till the people in the vici-‘ blending in some delightful anthem, now pealing 
son in | nity of theaforesaid Lodge sprang tremblingly from ‘ forth in sudden bursts of merriment, might have 
id, and _ their beds, and peered out into the outer darkness. ’ tempted a wiser man than old Charlie Watson to 
1 maid > Suspicious looks were cast upon the iniquitous: listen to its music. But this has nothing to do 
rer for » building, expecting to see it burst forth in flames, with Timothy Trotter, who having reached home 
spare » asa judgment upon those who in the hardiness of; in safety, and escaped a curtain lecture by creep- 
feeble | their natures could brave the presence of a wrong- < ing in at the window, and half choking Hector for 
e was | edand helpless sex, with a secret in their bosom} growling at him, was now fast asleep upon the 
edness » which defies the scrutiny of woman to penetrate. ) settee by the fire, dreaming of Golden Rules and 
mn her ' The longer they looked, the stronger was their: Orders of Love, and a thousand other bright and 
» with | belief that the judgment of the foredoomed was at } beautiful things that flutter around the pillow of 
means » hand; and to increase this belief one single star ; those who close their eyes in the blessed certainty 
indus- was seen, glimmering and flashing, and cutting ‘ of possessing a free conscience and a determined 
to the up all manner of capers, and making all sorts of; rectitude of purpose. And Timothy Trotter had a 
ellow- signs and devices on the very door of the Lodge. : free conscience, and a heart warm with every 
y, that The men declared it to be a good omen, and a? kindly feeling of human nature, and a hand broad 
sure sign the Order would sparkle and grow) and open as his heart was generous. True, that 
brighter and brighter, till the whole world would ; hand was hard and rough, for its clasp was round 
borrow a new brilliancy from its glorious light; ; the hammer and the mallet all day long; and the 
‘ull Friendship, Love and Truth should weave ; heart, so full of sympathy for the sufferings of his 
around the hearts of all mankind a web formed ; fellow-creatures, measured its pulsation beneath 
from the perfume of the buds already bursting on‘ the coarsest kind of coarse garments. An object 
their garland of hope ; and when the summer was: of pity, too, was this same Timothy Trotter to his 
past, and the old flowers were dropping away into; richer neighbours, while he, good soul, not only 
the bosom of the earth, that the same loving trio’ returned their compliment with interest, but in 
should gather up their falling leaves, and make) his usual rough way, sympathized with them, and 
a sweet nest under the shadows of a bereaved: wondered how people did manage to live, when 
homestead, where the Dove of Peace might fold ’ they had nothing to do. The poor, toil-worn 
ier Wings and slumber forever. But the women? mechanic had never learned the talismanic power 
(Heaven help us for our superior discernment) saw } of gold, and in such ignorance, was happier with 
‘eyond the star, and knew that its silver light rested } his little ‘‘ piece o’ world” which his own hands 
upon the person of a great dark looking creature, ; had worked hard to obtain, than the rich man who 
with eyes like balls of fire, to say nothing of the: possessed more wealth than he ever dreamed of — 
two-pronged horns, and a tail that would have? who dined off of silver—drove the most elegant 
astonished the Nantucket sea-serpent. No won-‘ equipage in town, and had suits of the finest cloth 
der, under such suspicious circumstances, that} for every day in the year. And why not, pray, 
pitchforks and tomahawks, and scalping knives,) when contentment was the priceless jewel that lay 
and all the odds and ends of savage warfare, came} hidden in his heart’s treasure-house. As if the 
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coarse coat and ragged vest could shut out the; Seilimaten on its usual peg. Such ya, ; dumps 
blessed acre of sunshine” that the Almighty } state of affairs, when Mr. Trotter took it in ~ neithe 
has planted in the bosom of those whose province « head to join the Independent Order of Odd fx), humo! 
it is to labor for their daily bread. No, thank? ‘ Where are you going to-night, Mr. oe - er, p the pr 
God! There is always light beyond the ‘clouds, said Mrs. Trotter one evening shortly ajtor B somet 
and as bright a bow of hope to span the laborer’s ‘ occurrence just alluded to. She always sa; LM : In | 
sky as there is for the man of wealth; and while} when she wished distinctly to be unders,. ee 
the millionaire builds his golden steps, one by one, 5 zm Did you hear, Mr. Trotter,” (emphasis partie =: 
up to the gates of Paradise, there is still a Jacob’s< larly pointed) ‘* where can you think of stro) : : some’ 
Ladder at the poor man’s side, formed of good >to, at this hour of the night ? why it’s eisis cenee 
deeds, and generous resolves, where he may go)o ’clock, as I’m a sinner.” at eg 
up, day after day, and catcha glimpse of the bright ‘ Undeniable fact, thought Mr. Trotter, by: \, 4 — 
things in store for him when he has fulfilled his? ?was wise enough to say nothing. : vad 
mission upon earth, and hears God’s trumpeter pro- } * Well, sir, once more, w here are You going ™ 4 ies 
claim the joyous tidings, “thou hast done well.” < To the Lodge,” replied Mr. Trotter, ookins 4 are 

And Timothy Trotter was perpetually going up ‘agitated, and twirling his hat in rather an | . Sete: 
this ladder, and never tired of going, although he ’ nified manner for a ‘ ‘Jord of the creation.’ : yo 
had traveled the same road for more than “forty | ** To the Lodge !” almost screamed Mrs. Tro: Kher 
years. If any of his fellow-laborers were out of ) ter, when she had mastered her consternation suf. a vflic 
a job, away went a week’s wages to help them ‘ ‘ ficiently to speak ‘To the Lodge!” and dow, had | 
along, and away went Timothy Trotter up the {dropped the broomstick from very astonishmen : neigh 
ladder. If any of his neighbors were sick and >and down dropped Heetor’s tail, but whether from ‘g Bitte 
needed assistance, away went his last dollar, and ‘astonishment or some feeling more imme late : cs we 
away he went up the ladder again, in spite of Mrs. ‘ connected with the broomstick, I am quite un a des 
Trotter, who new his extravagance would bring ‘to state with any positive correctness. “ To 0 ‘the 4 her: 
them both to the alms-house. The greater the ’ Lodge indeed,” continued Mrs. T. ‘that conrenien he 
amount of good accomplished, the higher up the > cloaé for all sorts of doings. That skulking place -_- 
ladder he climbed, sometimes to the very top, and ‘ for wickedness and vice and profligacy. Don't B the. 
so, over and down on the other side, but this was ‘tell me,’ said she with increasing vehemence, 4 ats 


VUl « 


a rare occurrence; never happening, indeed, except ’ which command, as he had no intention of telling 
when he found upona minute investigation, that his ) her, was readily obeyed. ‘Don’t tell me, sir, of 
pockets were as well turned inside out, as any ; their kindness and charity, and all such trash ani 
other way, for all that remained in them. And ‘nonsense. Did n’ t poor Mrs. Snivle find her husba and © idol 
so he plodded on, year after year, making every } out in a regular-built whapper last week, and al! in © and 
body happy around him, (except Mrs. Trotter, and { consequence of the Lodge. Under pretence of go} 
nothing short of a gold man could have made her >to the Lodge, did n’t he go to the theatre to hear 
happy, ) while old Time, who is always up to some } Madam Alam— something, run her voice all ov: 
mischief, was each year drawing his breaking up | ‘the gamblet; and didn’t his poor dear wife go 
plough deeper and deeper across his face, but it} brush his boots, to save him the trouble, and find 
could n't reach his heart—there were no furrows} the theatre bill that he’d brought home by mist 
there, believe me! Timothy Trotter, as I said)  coozily tucked away into the toe of one of then m? 
before, was a good mansand so was Mrs. Trotter ; and what did she do but put it back again and say ‘ 
indeed it was sometimes thought she was the best} nevera word about it to nobody till I pumped : 
man of the two. She would scold and have her) out of her. To be sure he did tell her of it aft 
own way, (what woman wouldn't, I wonder, if} ward, ‘cause as how he said he couldn't hone frie 
she could get it,) but she was a neat, tidy sort of ‘ ; deceive her; the artful wretch. I should like to the 
creature, with a place for every thing, and every catch a husband of mine in a Lodge, at any price bre 
thing in its place. Now, if the truth must be told, } so just take your coat off and stay at home, likea She: 
Timothy Trotter had one failing. He never knew ‘ sensible man, as I always took you to be.” 

the place for any thing. No sooner would Mrs.‘ There was a good deal of the—naughty wo 
T. put every chair in its proper place, and set ; that begins with a D in Mr. Trotter’s countenance. B of 
every table on the precise spot it had occupied for ? as be buttoned up his coat still closer, as much as S wn 
twenty years, than Mr. Trotter would come home, ? to say, you’ve worn an inexpressible portion of my ; 
fling his coat on one chair, while his gloves, which } apparel quite long enough for comfort or decenc} 
were fated never to be companions, together with ‘ ’ Mrs. Trotter, and now I shall take the libert ye B str 
his cane, over-shoes, and other paraphernalia of } appropriating it to myself. Ban 
his wardrobe, were scattered in beautiful confu- > } «IT don’t think you I! go to the Lodge to-nig Etre 
sion all over the room. ‘‘ Now,” to use Mrs.) my dear,”’ said Mrs. T. “with a smile that some sth 
Trotter’s words on such occasions, “if that wasn’t people might have thought amiable; and before th 
enough to break any woman’s heart, I should like? Mr. Trotter had quite resolved in his mind to pa 
to know what was.?? Nor was this all—the heed-} what good luck he might attribute the chang o} 
less man. If he had been told once, he had been)in her manner, she had left the room and re- ha 
told five hundred times, that a certain peg behind }turned fully equipped with cloak, bonnet and m 
the door belonged exclusively to his hat, yet not- { over-shoes, to accompany him ; the sudden appear: in 
withstanding the thread tied around his little finger } ance of said apparition causing him to coinci ne 
to refresh his memory in case of forgetfulness, that with her opinion for the once, that he would » Gt 
same hat, real estate owner though it was, was‘ go to the Lodge that night. To say truth, if there 
too often under the disagreeable necessity of ac- § was one subject on which Mr. Trotter was more 
knowledging itself foorer. On such occasions, if} sensitive than another, it was that of ridicule, and 
Mr. Trotter happened to be in luck, he got a scold- } this seemed likely to prove too much of a g00 
ing, and there it ended; if not, Mrs. T. sulked  thitng indeed: considerably more than he bed 
till his treacherous memory returned and the < bargained for, so he unbuttoned his coat, took © 
offending hat was reinstated in all the dignity of his hat, remembered to hang it upon its peg, ®" 
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<r the first time in his life sat down ina fit of the spread his broad ‘wings above the consecrated 
jamps, with a strong and decided determination , altar of domestic life, and the star of hope beamed 

: neither to be coaxed, drove, or hired into good: brighter and brighter around the hearth-stone, as 
humor, till he bad gained his purpose, which in each succeeding day beheld the linking and con- 
the present state of affairs seemed likely to occur ; joining of affection’s golden chain, that was tight- 
cometime in the course of the next generation. jening its clasp around hearts chastened in the 
"In this manner, days, and weeks, and months : refining fire of affliction. The table was already 
sed, Mrs. Trotter still continuing obstinate, ; spread for supper, with a cloth of snowy whiteness, 


S elaps : 


and Mr. Trotter managing to visit the Lodge, ; while a bustling little woman, whom no one could 
sometimes by stealth, and sometimes in open } mistake for any thing in the world but Mrs. Trot- 
jefiance of the strict injunctions of his wife, till ter, was extremely busy around the room, doing 
-ne night in the dead of winter they were aroused ‘nothing by way of employment. When tired of 


one nig 


' fom their slumbers by the alarming cry of fire, ; that, she took the broom and swept upthe hearth, 


and only by the utmost presence of mind and the , although you couldn’t have found a thimbleful of 
timely aid of the assembled firemen, were they dust in the whole apartment. When that was 
rescued from the tottering ruins of that home, ‘finished to her satisfaction, she went to the win- 
which, but for the folly and inconsistency of a dow, wiped away the tears that Jack Frost had 
weakeminded woman, might have been an Eden ; shed when he found he could n’t get in, and making 
of love and happiness But the loss of their little ,a telescope of her two hands, looked first up the 
all of worldly wealth was not their greatest) street, then down the street, and then across the 
afliction. In effecting his escape, poor Trotter; way, to assure herself that no one was coming, 
had fallen from a window, and was conveyed to a} then, sitting down by the fire with her hands 
neighboring dwelling in a state of insensibility. } clasped over her knees, she looked steadily among 
Bitterly—bitterly did Mrs. Trotter’s conscience ‘ the coals as if in deep thought. 

upbraid her for her harshness to one who had) It must have been a pleasant thought, for smiles 
always been the kindest and best of husbands to | kept chasing each other over her face, and dim- 
her; and as she bent over his senseless form, pale, } pling her round cheeks with the prints of their little 
bleeding, and apparently lifeless, no one could} feet, and poking their fingers in her eyes, till she 
guess the anguish of spirit with which she prayed ; looked positively handsome ; still nobody came, 
the Almighty for the recovery of that being who}and to help her along a brand fell down just as 
but a few hours before, had seemed an object of: she had finished her prettiest castle, and of course 
almost indifference. We never know how deeply ‘that came down with it; so she went for the 
the lowers of kindred affection are rooted among» broom again, and by the time she had fair!y com- 
our heart-strings, till some one of our household : menced sweeping the door opened, and a tall, pale 
idols seems crumbling from the domestic altar,; man (you’d never guess who he was) entered, 
and threatening to crush the warm impulses of) followed by Hector. Again the broomstick fell, 
human nature in its fall. Then our clay idol ‘and strange to say, Hector’s tail did n’t begin to 
becomes priceless gold, and we grasp it in our) think of falling this time, but waggled worse than 
arms, even with the mantle of death around it,as{ever; indeed, it appeared as if determined to see 
if nothing but the sundering of those heart-chords ‘ how fast it could waggle, without shaking itself off. 
could tear it from our clasp. Long and weary ) You'd have thought he was suffering from a fit of 
were the weeks that intervened before the fate of | hydrophobia, for dashing across the room, he took 
Timothy Trotter was decided ; but there were kind }a flying leap, intending probably to light in Mrs. 
and benevolent friends grouped around his bed, si- } Trotter’s arms, but missing his aim, he turned a 
lently watching for some opportunity to alleviate ‘double summerset over her head, alighting upon 
his sufferings; there were generous and loving } the table ina very classical attitude—one foot in 
friends bending over his restless pillow, answering , the cream jug, while another was making a very 
the thousand wants that appertain to the sick, {healthy impression upon a plate of butter, and if 
breathing words of hope and encouragement to the} I may judge from the sudden manner in which he 
heart-strieken wife, and ministering to the wants: made his exit out of the door, it was a scientific 
of both, without any show of ostentation; and not } experiment that he had no inclination to attempt 
the less freely or the less acceptable in the sight}a second time. Not that Mrs. Trotter ever 
of God, that their charitable,deeds were hidden} dreamed of giving him a cross look. Not she! 


under a veil of secrecy! $She was too busy helping Trotter off with his 
_ ‘great-coat. It was the first time he had ventured 


Ina neat little apartment, fronting on Second } out since his illness, and dear, kind Mrs. Trotter, 
street, a bright cheerful fire blazed and crackled,? with her heart swelling with gratitude, and her 
and sent its genial glow out into the room, and }eyes brimming over with happiness, flew about 
frolicked with the pewter plates that decorated} the room like a little bird, first hanging up his 
the shelves, and played the very mischief with{hat and coat herself, then taking off his mittens 
the frost-work on the window-panes, till the}and breathing on his hands to warm them, as if 
passers by were induced to pause a moment and ; there wasn’t another man in creation but Timothy 
glance at this abode of comfort; and they might) Trotter, (she was ready to swear there wasn’t a 
have traveled a long way before meeting with a} setter one.) And now, dear lady readers, particu- 
more beautiful or home-like picture than the {larly ye married ones, as Fanny Forester says, 
interior presented. °Tis true the furniture was’ ‘‘ here’s a dose of homeopathic wisdom for you,” 
not very elegant, but then it was no fashionable) if you will only profit by it. Never strive to be 
parlor—I don’t think I could describe one if I‘ masters when it is much more becoming to be mis- 
tried; nor yet a genteel boarding-house—there I‘ tresses. Be kind and cheerful. Place implicit 
might perhaps be more successful ; but this abode} confidence in your husband, and he will reward 
was better far than either <A quiet, peaceful ‘ you by a return of confidence. Give him his entire 
temple, where love and happiness were the pre-} freedom; let him go and come without angry or 
siding deities; where the angel of contentment ; suspicious questioning ; but when he does return, be 
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sure that he finds his home the most pleasant place} on the hearth-rug fora nap, and was wo... 
of all, and my word for it he will soon forsake } away in dream-land, if dogs ever do visit)... 
every other retreat. tinent, long before the storm was over. 4:).,.. 
‘* Please, may I go to the Lodge to-night,”’ said | however, the clouds became exhausted ay, 
Mr. Trotter, with rather a malicious smile, as his} away from the bright sky that beamed fro», .. 
wife sat down on a little stool at his feet, to pull} blue eyes of Mrs. Trotter, all the brighter ..., 
off his over-shoes. This was too much for her} showers ; so bustling around again as jf ,,.),_. 
overtasked heart. had occurred to mar her usual serenity, ap4 .. 
‘ God bless em,” replied she, bursting into tears} placing supper on the table and pouring oy: «. 
and throwing her arms around his neck. ‘God }tea, she managed, by dint of shaking an pyna 
bless ’em, for the God blessedest angels that ever} ing, to waken Mr. Trotter, who not beinz goo 
breathed a breath ofair. To think of their patience {tomed to scenes had dropped away into a mo. 
and endurance in watching over you night in, and} meric sleep, under the one that had just +... 
night out, when we expected every moment would) spired. : 
be your last. And when you began to grow better) Many, many winters have come and sono sins 
and knew me, and could talk to me, and hold my‘ that which witnessed the above occurroepens. 
hand in yours, they were there with the tears of} winters that have left their snows upon the brow 
sympathy in their eyes, and the dew of kindness} of those to whom such occurrences were so {payors 
around their hearts; they were there to congratu-) with interest. Affliction chastened and subd). 
late me on your returning health, and when at last I § their spirits and taught them to depend more ty 
could lay my head on the pillow by your side and § each other, and less upon the world for happiness, 
rest soundly—for I could n’t sleep for days and} The assistance of kind friends restored them ty 
nights together when you were so ill—there was) competence, their advice to mutual confidencs 
always a kind érother to supply my place by your {and fortune smiling upon their heart-union, pores 
side, and I said God bless ’em then, and I say {down an unexpected shower of golden gifts in the 
God bless ’em now. Bless ’em for the good they Sform of a legacy from a distant relative, which 
have already done, and for the good they are per- } enabled them to return ten-fold the kindness they 
petually doing, and for the good they are always) had experienced. The one plain room has !op; 
seeking to do; God bless ’em for—’’ since been exchanged for a snug, commodioys 
Here her sobs, or want of breath, or old, hard-{ building, and as I sat by its hearth-stone not q 
featured Trotter’s kisses, or something equally { week ago, and listened to the simple story of ths 
ridiculous, threw the little woman off the track, so} aged couple, my heart warmed with gratitude ay) 
she threw herself on his bosom again, determined | kindly feeling toward that benevolent Oro: 
not to be cheated out of a good cry at any rate, till | whose generous deeds have laid the foundatio: 
even Hector (who finding it rather unpleasant out in { many a happy home; and as I clasped the hands 
the cold had crept back into the house again) began } of those dear old friends of mine. I found mys 
to think them both exceedingly stupid, and not un-} involuntarily repeating with Mrs. Trotter, “| 
derstanding the why and wherefore of the case,{don’t know what their secrets are, but I'm sys 
very wisely rolled himself up, ‘‘ snuggled down”! they are good.”’ 


ran. 
tap. 





TO MY WIFE. 





BY DR. J. YOUNG. 





I Love thee still— ? I love thee stili— 
Upon thy fair young brow When morn just breaks the night, 
There plays a smile—ah, yes, it greets me now ; > And in its place spreads o’er us gentle light, 


Thy mild soft eye essays me now to tell Thou wakest, those dear eyes of thine 


How much thou lovest, and how fondly well. oom on me, love, so gentle and so kind. 
Thy lips but move to speak in tenderest tone, ; Within thine arms thou dost me then embrace 
The joys that cluster round our humble home. § For on thy breast is my dear resting place. 


Thy lip to mine is then with fervor prest, 
And then I feel, whilst thus so truly blest, 
I love thee still. 


With thee, I know no earthly care or ill— 
For all thou art, I love—ah yes, 
I love thee still. 


I love thee still— I love thee still— 

What though the world be dark, ? What though thy cheek be pale— 
Is not my home within thine own pure heart ? ' Thine eye grow lustreless—thy beauty fail! 
What though misfortunes crowd around my path, ({ Thy voice so rich in melody and song, 
And storm with fierceness in their ire and wrath, { Whose tones have swept across my heart so lonz 
Can I not turn in sorrow’s gloomy hour May tremble, vibrate, cease its beauteous strain, 
To rest within thy love’s protecting power ? And from its wonted gladness now refrain : 
Ah yes! I know full well, mid joy or ill, ; Reclining on my bosom thou shalt rest, 
Thy love ’s the same. For this, § And I will tell thee, folded to my breast, 

I love thee still. I love thee still. 


LAL EAL LALA 
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A SCRAP FROM MEMORY. 


oe THE ALPS. 





. ; i : “ Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 
ANG altae ° » " 7 
Wate, Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon and night, 
“endl... : Still where they were, steadfast, immovable ; 


Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 


8 Aceus As rather to belong to heaven than earth, 
bd But instantly receives into his soul 
ist t 

& ifa 


A sense, or feeling that he loses not ; 

A something that informs bim ’tis an hour 

Whence he may date henceforward and forever ?” 
Rogers. 





I nave always been deeply imbued witha keen} horses, two mules, andtwo oxen! The latter, pro- 





Subdued ' lish for the beauties of Nature, and therefore» bably intended to serve only as a sort of check-rein 
OTe Upog 7 somewhat addicted to the indulgence of that sort OF restrainer of the more spirited and nobler animals 
'Ppiness Sof lone wandering and dreamy contemplation behind, (for they were adroitly placed as leaders,) 
them to ‘which is generally characteristic of harmless;}and perhaps as an argument against our impa- 
ifidence  idlers, (who, as is very well known, are, at best, ?tience, if we could coldly feel any, in such a 
1, poured " but innocent bedlamites, at large on tolerance.) ’ place. 

ts in the F Many, indeed, are the noted gray-eyed Daniels , For my part, being at all timesa true far niénte, 


‘who have shrugged their sagacious shoulders, 
‘turned up their prescient eyes with a foreboding 






ess y 
has lon: 
modious ~ some woful calamity overtaking my rash persist- 
e not 
V of this ‘like other incorrigibles, I would profit by no 
tude and "counsel but that of experience—and several 
t Order 
ation of pedagogue bestowed on me to no purpose, showing 
e na ‘conclusively, that acting upon Solomon’s maxim 
with all his wisdom) is not always followed by 
; » the beneficial results to be anticipated from such 
M sure _ high pretensions as the aforesaid monarch sets up. 


1 myself 


ter, “J 


' However, in my own vindication (right or wrong, 


" awoman likes to vindicate) I must say that it 
seems to me a species of barbarous sacrilege, that 
» “hunting down” the picturesque in flocks, as the 


| fugitives of enned from gay saloons and crowded | 







~ ball-rooms generally do, profaning the enthroned 


heir babbling and discordant frivolity! The 


should never approach the holy shrines conse- 
crated to her worship. They should be sacred 
alone to her earnest votaries! She loves to be 
- wooed in silence and seriousness! and her smiles 
4 are only bestowed on solemn, fervent, and quiet 
» Seekers. 

lt was a bright afternoon, early in the tender 
' month of May, that we slowly ascended the 


ce 


| Was not the one usually traveled, being more 
rugged, and having fewer comforts at the inns, 


| sutable to the taste of the voyaging Sybarites 
| who throng the Continent, for the purpose (we } 
, may suppose) of indulging their grumbling capa- 

cites. We had chosen it partly to avoid these 


yr 


| professional scoffers, that we might be undisturbed 

nthe enjoyment of its wild charms, and partly 

‘sat we were already familiar with every lumi- 
D long nous peak and shadowy dell on all the other high- ‘ 
rain, Ways approaching Italy from the north. The 
“arnage (an immense English chariot, with its 
‘eavy imperial, and innumerable curiously shaped 
xes) was being, almost imperceptibly, (so snail- ‘ 
xe was the motion,) dragged up the winding 
‘scent by a multifarious team, consisting of four 











pretty strong admonitory stripes had that sage | 


' solemnity of Nature in her mighty solitudes, with | 


el-adoring, the callous, the impious indifferent, ’ 


test summit of the Jura mountains, on the’ 
road leading directly from Paris to Geneva. It 


our creeping pace was entirely suited to my taste. 


: So desiring a more unobstructed view than could 
has long F look of wisdom, and sanctimoniously predicted ; 


be obtained within the vehicle, I had deserted it 


)some distance below, and in the thrilling absorp- 
a ' ence in this perilous propensity! Nevertheless, ; 


tion of feeling inspired by a sight of those splen- 


\ did ‘* palaces of nature,’’ forgot every thing else, 


-and was now far ahead and quite alone. No 
wonder that nothing was remembered at sucha 
time but the glories around! The eye was feasted 
, almost to aching satiety with never ending changes 
-of beauty and grandeur. A kaleidoscope of splen- 
dor beyond conception! Now the towering crest of 
\the snow-capped mountain was almost fearfully 
sublime; and again burst upon the sight, some 
lowly, laughing valley, so redolent of verdure, and 


‘sunshine and flowers, that one could fancy it the 


very haunt of fairy revels! Now and then you 
caught a glimpse of Leman’s crystal waves, danc- 
‘ing and sparkling under the wing-shaped sails 
‘which were flitting across her glittering waters. 
Showing (notwithstanding the wildness of the 
scene) that you were not remote from the busy 
‘hum of man, with his populousness and his crime! 
> Yet another turn brought before you a quiet, Eden- 
» like nook which one might choose asa safe retreat 
from all the world’s cares and follies! 

Being somewhat fatigued, though hardly defi- 
nitely conscious of the feeling, | instinctively 
) sank on a green knoll not far from the road-side, 
»and gazed around ina kind of rapt dream, more 
akin to Heaven than earth, with an ecstasy of 
emotion rarely enjoyed in this world of pangs and 
heart-aches! My seat commanded a view of Mont 
Blanc, and the entire range of the Alps. The sun 
was setting, and his rays playing fitiully over the 
landscape—glaring out broadly on the highest 
points, and only glancing in radiant beams on the 
sloping sides of the mountain, giving to the pic- 
ture a variety of hues resembling an extended 
rainbow—not spanning, only, but spreading its 
broad canopy of lightning-like tints over the whole 
Heavens. A halo of glory and magnificence un- 
surpassed by that of the entire world! How long I 
‘remained drinking-in the loveliness of this gor- 
geous canvas, (painted with pencils dipped in 
‘‘ Heaven's own dye,”’) I know not; but at length 
a slight rustling in the copsewood near, startled 
me into a recollection of my situation, and of the 
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imprudence of being thus alone in so savage a, With suppressed respiration, eyes stay: ,, , 


place. I looked down the mountain—no one was ; 
in sight; my fellow-clamberers might be miles} 
behind, for aught I knew. Again a trembling in, 
the branches, as if shaken by a creature of life, ; 
moving stealthily through the dense foliage! My ‘ 
heart beat quick and irregularly. The animated 
thicket was between me and my party. How, 
pass it? Yet how remain where I was? A; 
ravenous panther—a tiger—I verily believe even > 
a lion presented itself to my excited imagination ; » 
then came the still more terrific thought of prowl-, 
ing banditti! . . Hundreds of times at home, ° 
in my far-off peaceful forest home, had I conjured ; 
up attractive images of gallant brigands; noble in > 
form and chivalrous in feeling—fit for ‘‘ deeds of ) 
high enterprise,’’ and in the precious confidence of , 
ignorance and present security, had half wished ; 
to encounter one of those fearless spirits, driven : 
into exile and outlawry by the keen wrongs in- >} 
flicted by kingly despots, against which my) 
republican nature had taught me to rebel, as the ; 
highest and most sacred maxim of my political } 
creed. But now the lava-like heroes which had > 
been created by the spell of youthful romance, | 
and the witchery of Byron’s wand, vanished at , 
once before the reality—Selah! These godlike : 
phantoms were no longer substituted in my ter- >} 
ror-struck mind for the real groveling Dirk Hat- ‘ 
tericks, which the truthful exigency of my situa- } 
tion in a moment taught me were oftener the } 
models of the degenerate cut-throats of our day.) 


STAN 


their sockets, and “lips apart,” [ watg), 
quivering thicket, expecting every mome,:., ” 
some dirked and pistoled savage rush ¢.... - 
hiding-place, and without giving me the»... 
option of “ purse or life,” seize on both, ac. a 
tary warning to all future abstracted picty:,.- 
loving damsels. Shuddering, 1 shut my cy... 
very helplessess. A moment more—a,i_, 
heavens !—I felt that the monster was apy, 
ing. I could refrain no longer. With g oo... 
shriek my lids unclosed, and I beheld, just ¢» 
from the brake, and gazing at me with a« 
ment in every feature, alittle, gentle, bali 
inoffensive, harmless-looking, gentlemay-\\k. ».. 
sonage, of some seventy summers painted in ti, fee 
remaining white hairs which adorned the porns. 
part of his classical and intellectually ),,»,: 
head! The face, too, was unmistakably }o»-,.. 
lent in its expression, with a dash of refined y: 
and humor which was now playing over +, 
features and lighting up the fine eye. 2 

His appearance there was explained jp a yp. 
ment, by the sight of a cariiage which now py 
sented itself in one of the turns of the road ata 
distance. 

{ held in my hand the volume which contaipo! 
the verses placed at the head of this slight skere 
—and reader! this was their author! 

ELien Witpwoop 

Forest Lodge. 
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BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 





Srars that gem the brow cf Heaven 
Soon must set in endless night, ; 
And to new-born orbs be given § 
The circuit of their pathway bright ; ‘ 


‘ 


Gentle flowers of radiant eye 

Soon must cease their short-lived bloom, 
Nor waft to yonder smiling sky, 

From their small censers, sweet perfume ; 


PPP 


Soon from the pencil’s magic trace 


Must fade the witchery of its power ; 
Marbles, instinct with life and grace, ) 
Crumble to dust in fated hour ; , 


Music, of arts the most divine, 
And nearest to the Throne on high, 


Must melt and fade within the shrine 
Of future full-orbed Harmony ; 


Science, of proudest form and name, 
Lost in the blaze of coming Day,— 

And Wealth, and Rank, and Power, and Fame 
Like short-lived memories, pass away ! 


One only element remains 

Changeless ’mid universal change; 
One only, which whoe’er retains, 

Safe amid crashing worlds may range ; 


Whose sway the realms of Life and Death 
Holds ever in its high control ; 

Whose might outlasts the fleeting breath— 
The power of goodness in the soul! 


ia kl 


HOPE ON—H 


Hore on. The darkest cloud that lowers 
Will surely pass away, 
And joy’s bright spirit light thy soul 


With its celestial ray. 


OPE EVER. 


Hope ever. As the tempest’s gloom 
Yields to the sun’s fair light ; 

So, though the present sad appears, 
The future may be bright. 
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THE CATHEDRA 


L OF COLOGNE. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF SAINT MARC GIKRARDIN.* 


Tue Archbishop of Hochstedten wishing to 
»gilda cathedral that should eclipse all the churches 
y Germany and of France, sought a plan from the 
most celebrated architect of Cologne. The name 
»( this architect has remained unknown ; but do 
jot suppose that results merely from a destiny 
sommon to almost all the architects who, during 
the middle ages, covered Europe with gothic 
nonuments ; there was another cause for it, as you 
‘hall see. The Archbishop Conrad conceived his 
project in 1248; and two hundred years later la- 
horers were yet at work on the cathedral. 

One day, then, that the architect to whom 
Archbishop Conrad had applied was walking along 
the banks of the Rhine, dreaming of his plan, he 
arrived, in the midst of his reverie, at the Porte 
ies Franes, Where, even to this day, are standing 
a few mutilated statues. Here he sat down, and 
with his cane traced plans for the cathedral 
upon the sand, then effaced them, then traced 
thers. The waters of the Rhine reflected the 
last rays of the sun sinking in the west. “Ah!” 
exclaimed the artist, admiring the sunset, ‘‘a ca- 
thedral whose rising towers should retain the light 
of day when river and city had been already en- 
veloped in night—ah! that would be fine!” And 
he recommenced his designs on the sand. 

Not far from him was seated a little old man, 
who seemed to watch him attentively. Once, the 
artist, imagining he had found the plan for which 
he sought, exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, that is it!”’ and the 
little old man muttered, in a low tone, ‘ Yes, 
that’s it; *t is the Cathedral of Strasboure.’”’ He 
was right The artist believed himself inspired, 
while he had simply exercised his memory. He 

effaced then this plan, and began designing others. 
But each time that he felt satisfied, each time that 
he had formed a plan which seemed to correspond 
to his idea, the little old) man murmured, with a 
sneer, ‘‘Mayence,” ‘‘ Amiens,”’ or the name of 
some other city famous for its cathedral. ‘* Zounds, 
master,” cried the artist, tired of these taunts, 
“you, who know so well how to detect the faults 
of others, I would like tosee you at work.’ The 
old man made no reply, contenting himself with 
another sneer. This vexed the artist. 
try it, then!” And he offered the cane which he 
held in his hand. 

The old man regarded him with a peculiar ex- 
pression ; then, taking the cane, began to trace lines 
on the sand with such an air of intelligence and 
profound knowledge, that the artist exclaimed : 

“Oh! Isee you understand our art! Are you 
of Cologne 2?” 

_ “No,” drily answered the old man; and he 
handed back the cane to the artist. 


*Saint Mare Girardin, as Professor at the Sorbonne, 


as Academician, as Deputy, and as an author, dis- 
plays the most brilliant and versatile talents. It is 
impossible in a translation to preserve the peculiar 
charm which his pen lends alike to a political 
speech, to a learned discourse, and to such light, 
graceful stories as this. TRANSLATOR. 


2 


“Come, 


* Why do you not go on?” asked the latter? 
‘“* pray finish.”’ 

‘* No—you would take from me my plan of the 
cathedral, and enjoy all the honor of it.”’ 

‘* Listen, old man, we are alone; (and indeed 
the bank was at this moment deserted—the night 
grew darker and darker) I will give you ten pieces 
of gold if you will finish this plan before me.” 

“Ten pieces of gold! for me!” and the old 
man drew from under his cloak an enormous 
purse, which he tossed in the air; by the sound it 
was evidently full of gold The artist sprang 
back a few steps, then, returning with a gloomy 
and agitated air, he seized the old man by the 
arm, and drawing at the same time a poniard— 

‘¢ Finish it,’ he cried, ‘* or die!’ 

* What! violence against me!” and the old 
man, disembarrassing himself of his adversary 
with surprising strength and agility, seized him 
in turn, stretched him on the ground, and bran- 
dishing also a poniard—‘: Well, well,’’ said he to 
the frightened artist, “ now that you know neither 
gold nor violence can avail against me, this plan 
which I have sketched before you—you can ob- 
tain it—you can become famous by it.” 

‘¢ How ?” asked the artist. 

** Pledge to me thy soul for all eternity !”’ 

The artist uttered a loud cry, and made the 
sign of the cross. The Devil immediately dis- 
appeared. 

Recovering his senses, the artist found himself 
lying on the sand; he rose and returned to his 
lodgings, where the old woman who served him, 
and who had been his nurse, asked him why he 
came so late. But the artist did not listen to her. 
She served up his supper, but, without eating, he 
retired to bed. His dreams were full of appari- 
tions, and in these apparitions were always pre- 
sent to his sight that old man and the admirable 
lines of the plan whict: he had traced. This ca- 
thedral which should surpass all others—this chef 
d’euvre of which he dreamed—it existed; he had 
the plan of it! Next day he tried to design the 
towers, the portals, the nave. Nothing could 
satisfy him. The plan of the old man, that mar- 
velous plan, was the only thing which could con- 
tent him. 

He went to the church of the Saints-Apétres 
and attempted to pray. Vain effort: This 
church is small, low, narrow. How could it be 
otherwise at the side of the old man’s mysterious 
church? At evening he again found himself, 
scarcely knowing how he had come there, on the 
banks of the Rhine. The same silence, the same 
solitude as yesterday. He advanced as far as the 
Porte des Francs. The old man was standing 
there, holding in his hand a wand, with which he 
seemed to sketch upon the wall. Each line that 
he traced was a line of fire, and all these blazing 
lines crossed each other, interlaced themselves in 
a thousand ways, and yet, in the midst of this ap- 
parent confusion, could be discerned forms of 

towers, belfries, and gothic spires, which, after 
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having glared a moment, vanished in darkness.) ‘ A cathedral to which crowds woy)y » 
Sometimes these burning lines seemed to arrange pilgrimage from all quarters!” Af, \" 
themselves in regular order; sometimes the artist thought and meditated, “ My good Woman" .% 
fancied the plan of the wonderful cathedral was’ the priest, handing to her a silver reliquary a 
about to burst forth in splendor ; but suddenly the is a relic of the eleven thousand yiroi). 
vision was disturbed, and the eye could distin-‘ this to your master; let him carry jit wy}, 
guish nothing. ‘his rendezvous. Let him try to force s;, 

** Well, do you desire my plan”? asked the old ; Devil the plan of this wonderful cathedra) 
man of the artist. The latter heaved a profound ‘having signed any contract, and thy 
sigh. ‘ show this relic.” 

“Do you desire it? Speak!” And,as he said; It was half-past eleven o’clock when the q, 
these words, he drew on the wall in fiery lines ; tect quit his dwelling, leaving his nurse at p;, 
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the sketch of a portal, which he instantly effaced. and having prayed himself during a good aaa 
“I will do what you require,’ replied the ar-‘the evening. Under his cloak he bore t\,. ,, 

tist, beside himself. which was to serve as his safeguard. At thy... 
“ To-morrow, then, at midnight !” ‘agreed upon he found the Devil, who this ey, 


On the morrow the artist awoke in lively and. had assumed no disguise. 

joyous spirits. He had forgotten all, except that. ‘* Fear nothing,’’ said he to the architect, »:, 
e was at length to obtain the plan of the invisi- was trembling; ‘‘ fear nothing, and approae\,, 

ble cathedral of which he had so long dreamed.; The architect approached. 

He opened his window; the weather was the finest? ‘‘ There is the plan for the cathedral, ay 

in the world. The Rhine flowed on in the form >is the contract which you must sign.” 

of a crescent, its waters glittering beneath the) ‘ The artist felt that on this moment depen: 

sunlight, while upon its banks Cologne seemed to ‘his salvation. He prayed mentally, comment, 

descend and glide gently from the hill to the shore, ; himself to God; then, grasping with one hind y), 

and from the shore into the waves that bathed the marvelous plan, and displaying in the other 4 

feet of its ramparts. ‘sacred relic, he cried: 

‘* Let us see,’’ said the artist, ‘‘ where shall I ‘In the name of the Father, the Son and +; 
place my cathedral?” and he looked around in‘ Holy Ghost, and by the virtue of this sacred re! 
search of some suitable spot. While he was thus begone, Satan, begone!”’ 
occupied by thoughts of joy and pride, he saw; ‘The Devil stood motionless for a moment. 
his old nurse issue from the house, clothed in‘ ‘Some priest has counseled you,” said he } 
black. the artist; ‘‘ it is a trick of the church!” 

‘* Where are you going, my good woman?’’> He lingered yet a while, apparently searching 
cried the artist; ‘‘where are you going, thus if he could not recover his plan, or throw |)m. 
clothed in black ?”? ‘self upon the artist and strike him dead. But the |x. 

“T am going to Saints-Apétres, to a mass of ter stood upon his guard, pressing the plan against 
deliverance for a soul in purgatory,’’ and she : his breast, and using the sacred relic as a buckler 
moved away. * Tam vanquished!” exclaimed Satan; “ but 

‘© A mass of deliverance!” ‘shall know how to avenge myself in spite of thy 

And immediately shutting the window, and‘ priestsand thy relics. This church that thou las 
throwing himself on his bed, melting into tears: ‘robbed me of shall never be finished. And as tor 

‘¢ A mass of deliverance ?” he exclaimed. ‘ But thee, I will efface thy name from the memory o. 
there will be neither’mass nor prayers that can‘ men. Thou shalt not be damned, Architect of th 
deliver me! Damned, damned forever! Damned : Cathedral of Cologne, but thou shalt be forgotte 


because I have willed it!” ‘and unknown!’ And with these words the Dev)! 
It was in this state that his nurse found him: disappeared. ' 
when she returned from church. > These last words had made a singular impres- 


She inquired the cause of his agitation ; and, as ‘sion upon the artist. “ Forgotten and unknown 
at first he did not answer, she began to implore , He returned home sad, although master of the won 
him with such tenderness and weeping that the | derful plan. However, next day he caused a mas 
artist, unable longer to resist, told her of the pro-‘ of thanksgivings to be said. Shortly atterwar 
mise he had made. ‘the construction of the cathedral was commence: 

The old woman seemed petrified at the recital. ‘The artist, as he saw it each day rising higie 
Sell his soul to the demon; is it possible ? He had (and higher, hoped that the demon’s prediction 
then forgotten his baptismal promises, and the: would be falsified; and as for his name, he pr 
prayers which she had taught him long time ago?) mised himself to have it engraved on a brazer 
He must go instantly to confession. ‘tablet fastened in the portal. 

The artist sobbed. Now the image of the mar-; Vain hope! Very soon dissensions betwer 


velous cathedral, passing before his eyes, fasci- ‘ the Archbishop and the citizens of Cologne inter 


nated his spirit; and anon, the idea of his eternal rupted the works. The artist died sudden'y 
damnation awoke within him, so keen and poig-: under circumstances which warranted the belie! 
nant, that he shook convulsively on his bed. ‘that the Devil had hastened his death. Since t«! 

The nurse, at a loss what to do, resolved to go > period attempts have in vain been made, at Vario" 


and consult her confessor. She related to hira the } times, to complete the Cathedral of Cologne: #” 
affair. ‘it is in vain also that the savans of Germany be" 


The priest—“ A cathedral which would make ; made researches to bring to light the name of 
Cologne the wonder of Germany !” architect. The cathedral has remained unfinishe 
** But, my father—” and that name unknown! 
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> jyxurious elegance which wealth could command, 


» was a lady of middle age, with that amiable and > tellect is strongest, the affections have the greatest 
© affectionate look, which at the first glance will: depth and constancy. Different as the attributes 


CLARA LINDEN. 





BY ANN W. CURTIS 





“ The deepest ice which ever froze, 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 
The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows—and cannot cease to tlow.” 
Lorp Byron. 


“J have been true to all TI loved— 
To Honor, Love and Truth! 


4 These were the idols of my soul, 


In my believing youth.” 
Mrs. Oscoop. 


Scarep in an apartment furnished with all the; and with clasped hands proceeded—‘‘ Mother, it is 


not genius alone which is given. Where the in- 


always win upon the heart. ¢of mind and heart may be in themselves, there is 
At her side was her only daughter, and hers? an inalienable affinity in the capacity which each 


> was a countenance of singular interest: her face possesses in the same individual. ’Tis true, affec- 


was of a clear marble paleness—her forehead: tions have been perverted, and a lofty intellect 


3 broad and beautifully developed, around which } may be the possession of one who lacks delicacy, 


nent, 


aid he t 


" her hair, black as night, was bound in massy , depth, and refinement of feeling. We behold some 


braids; her eyes were large and intensely black, } with no fixed sentiment of love, but with the 


> and their very centre seemed to glow with thought affections of the heart ranging as a bee among 


DP 
oad 
=) 





aad feeling too deep for one so young. Her ex-: flowers; but where such affections are concen- 
) pression was the very breathing of poetry, and ‘trated, they have an intensity, a fire, which lives 


varied with every changing emotion; but if it is alone in the breast of genius. Ay! Genius. To 


_ possible for intellect to detract from beauty, it a man it isa glorious possession; it invests him 
_ was too deeply intellectual to adorn the face of) with that very charm, that very witching power, 
' one who was still almost a child. It was evident ‘of which it deprives a woman. O, mother! the love 


that the angel wings of Genius had wafted onward {of a woman’s heart is often rendered up at the 
that mind, with a swiftness far outstripping the . shrine of intellectual power. She clothes almost 
speed of youthful years. )with divinity that which she is unable to com- 
With her small, delicate hand placed on the‘ prehend and appreciate ; but it is not so with man. 
open book which Jay upon her lap, and with her‘ ] knew not this always, but now I know it: the 
eyes closed, their long jet fringes contrasting § truth of it is written upon my soul in caustic. 
almost fearfully with her pallid cheeks, she had‘ ‘ *Tis true, that in accordance with my nature, 
been leaning her head back in her chair, when, on: from earliest childhood I thirsted for knowledge ; 
opening them, she met her mother’s eye full of} but something more than that natural appetite has 
affectionate solicitude. > been my incitement for the last two years; and 
“Clara, my child,” said she, ‘‘[ am almost‘ during that time, my mind has been nerved to 
startled when I look at your colorless face. Just:the performance of that which was deemed 
now, with your eyes closed, you seemed the image < prodigies of intellectual strength; and I have 
of death; and I fear sometimes, that the image ; made acquisitions, which even I myself have 
will be transformed to the reality, if you continue ‘regarded with wonder. None knew it. It was 
to apply yourself to your books with such unceas- { deemed my natural inclination, strengthened and 


ing assiduity.” ‘maturing; but it was all the promptings of a 
_Asweet smile wreathed the lip of the young ; burning love, which allowed me never to shrink— 
girl as she answered— ‘never to be wearied. 


“Nay, mother, you mistake; *t is books that‘ ‘‘Inexperienced in the philosophy of the human 
give me life. Were it not for their solace—their , heart, I believed that love reached the heart of the 
beguiling power, death would indeed soon claim } man of intellect, through that intellect; that the 
me for its victim.’* She paused, as if undecided } object of his affections must be approved of by his 
whether to say more. At length, gathering con- ‘understanding, commended by his reason, before 
fidence, and gazing in her parent’s face with a look ‘ he placed it on the shrine of his heart. 
of trusting love, she proceeded: ‘‘ Mother, genius} ‘* And, mother, I met with one who satisfied the 
isa fearful gift, and I know that mine is deemed {aspirations of my intellect, and the cravings of 
a higher order of intellect. I say it not in arro-{my heart; and it was that my mind might cope 
gance or pride, but I myself am aware that my ‘with his—that he might behold in me all that I 
aspirations are loftier than those of the beings }thought one like him would seek for in a constant 
around me, and that indeed the acquisitions of my $ friend, an inseparable companion—a wife, that I 
mind are great for one of my years. But, mother, applied myself with such unnatural ardor to 
mother—” and there was a startling energy in her} studies rarely thonght of by those of my sex.” 
tones, as she flung the book nervously from her, The young girl paused as her mother gazed 
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16 THE LADIES 
upon her with a look of mingled astonishment and | 
affection. Never for one moment had she sus- 
pected that a deeper love lurked in her daughter’s | 
bosom than that which she felt toward herself; 
nor could she but think that some strange infatua- 
tion possessed the mind of her child, in thinking > 
that love such as hers could not be reciprocated ; 
and putting her hand beneath her chin, she said, : 
half playfully— 

**] know my Clara is wrong in dwelling so; 
despondingly on her secret. Silent broodings will 
often produce strange fantasies in one’s brain. ‘ 
Who does my daughter love, and who is her; 
rival ?”? g 

Clara raised her eyes pleadingly to her mother, ° 
as she said— 

*¢ Do not, dear mother, I entreat, try to raise in‘ 
my mind any of those wild, beautiful hopes, which } 
it has required all my force of reasoning to quell. ° 
Ay! I hoped too long; and it is the crushing of : 
that long cherised hope, which falls as a blight; 
upon me. It is the talented George Morris that I} 
love, but his heart is all, all given to Kate Willis. ? 
People do not know this, it is true; it may be) 
even, that he does not know it himself; but the \ 
eyes of love are prophetic, and like Lochiel, I see ; 
that event ‘ casting its shadow before.’ ”’ 

An incredulous smile played upon the features 
of the mother as she answered— 

‘* A man of George’s ability could never find a‘ 
fit companion in a girl like Kate—kind-hearted ; 
and amiable, it is true, but, as you are well aware, | 
of a feeble intellect. Be assured, he does not) 
think of her if he knows Clara Linden.”’ ¢ 

‘““As you love your only child, my mother,”’ ; 
replied Clara, ‘‘I beg of you never to speak to? 
me slightingly of Kate Willis. Ours are frail 
natures, and sin besets us in every form; and when} 
first I knew that Kate was beloved by him—that 
he was wearing her in his heart of hearts; when, 
with prophetic eye, I first perceived that the airy 
castle which my own fond love and wild hopes } 
had reared, was to be hers in possession, an unkind \ 
feeling for a moment rose in my heart toward} 
Kate; but strength from Heaven came, and the? 
serpent head of envy was crushed in my heart; >} 
and though I know she is nota girl of strong mind, ‘ 
yet I know, too, that she has that of more worth { 
than the greatest intellectual gifts—a good and? 
gentle heart; and it is a nature such as hers, that! 


~~ oe 





> GARLAND 


is best fitted to become to man } 


US Minister. 


) angel. “S and g° 
‘*] know, mother, with how much pride slighte 
father regards me ; but it was not that in you. ber he 
hood you were like to me, that he chose v.... tis 
his wife: it was that your affectionate ands... be qua 
disposition satisfied his heart cravings, 0 , yillagt 
ther! I would it had been Heaven's y.) . the pe 
(have withheld from me my father’s proud ane young 
lect, and to have bestowed upon me you, ... unifor 
gentler, meeker nature; then, perhaps, (..,, peasal 
would have loved me”—and with thes... Fa ban 
words she buried her face in her mothey’s |n, Bat W- 
sa os B of the 

Years rolled away, and they had witness », ture ¢ 
fulfillment of Clara’s prophecy. Geoige \My.., paca 
had wedded Kate Willis. And Clara—she +. B frequ 
was married. Had she, do you ask, proved thy: taint! 
her own early love was of that vagrant charac, pF warl 
of which she had spoken to her mother, whey o» ® knev 
first acknowledged it? or had she been Jed +, , M 
make false vows to him she had wedded, ay): » pany 
perjure her own soul? No! No! Buried deon m the | 
in the veiled temple of her heart—withiy jp, f he he 
‘‘ holy of holies,’’ was her love for Morris. 4, B acci 
still she was no perjurer; still she had kept the me Lov 
‘¢ whiteness of her soul.’” i Oe 
She married Frederick Wilton, from a sense of aw 
gratitude, for he had been her father’s friend jn ay : — 
hour when he most needed friendship—and wi) Baa 
disinterested nobleness, had shown himself ready on 
to jeopardize his own fortune to save his. ; = 
He was many years the senior of Clara, and the oe: 
warmth of early feeling had grown dull withy - 
him, and when he sought her hand, it mattered pot p thal 
when she told him that she had no love to give— 4 vPP 
only respect and gratitude—with this he was : rf 
satisfied. And Clara was his faithful wite. and ii 
ministered to his every comfort, and soughit his ; a 


pleasure with a watchful eye. Scan 
She became old—and brave men and beautifi! Bites 
women called her mother; and a group of grand: a! 


PAE 


° ° ° me 
children occasionally circled her board; and each Co 
held a place in her heart. But there was one i 

° ° ° ma 
bright-eyed, fair-haired boy toward whom ler Sa 


heart yearned with a strange and thrilling tender 
ness, for in his young veins was mingled her own 
blood with his of her early love: it was the ch 
of her own daughter Clara, and of the only son o! 
George Morris. 


—-———_ - -omeete 


THE 


SOLDIER’S OATH. 


* Marriage is sure a matter of more worth 


Than to be subject for attorneyship— 
For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 


And is a pattern of ce 


In W———, a small village in Saxony, there 
lived a few years since, a poor, but honest and 
upright curate, who had long enjoyed, without ' 
alloy, the tranquil pleasures of domestic happi- ; 
ness. He had a wife and an only daughter. Con-‘ 
tent within the sphere in which4they were placed, : 
and unacquainted with the turbulent passions of 
the fashionable world, their days flowed quietly | 
on, in an uniform course of undisturbed felicity. | 
The mother and daughter took a joint care of all 
the domestic concerns, and strove by every con-: 


‘siderate act of attention and love, to diminish th 
‘burden which the duties of the good old mat 





lestial peace.” 


imposed on him. Mariette (the daughter) was " 
the strictest sense of the words, the child ate: 
his own heart. He was unhappy if she was > 
sent even for a few hours, and she was therelor 
his constant attendant. She had now passed he! 
eighteenth summer, but had not yet experience 
the inquietudes of that passion which often exhibits 
itself in very early life in the great world; ane oe 
principles and mode of thinking were too nob 







PALL I LION 





Dihisterigg nd good, to inspire her parents with even the. 
brid “ebtest apprehensions as to the wanderings of 

tea my her heart. , ) 
; he "tt ‘s the custom in that country for the cavalry to 
ae pe quartered, during the time of peace, in different 
40d tend ‘ ey = 


sO, np 


’s will. the peasantry. Many of these soldiers are riotous 
betd int voung men, who, by virtue of their profession and 
Your oy, ‘niform, have an entrance into the houses of all the ; 
S, Geos, weasantry, and often of the clergy. One of them, 


these 10 F 3 bandsome but giddy young man, was quartered 
rs ast | at W——, where he soon made the acquaintance 
om the parson. The young soldier had more cul- 


‘yre of mind than is commonly met with in such 


l€Ssed the 
ge Morris 


—She + 


roved tha:  sining themselves with the history of battles and 
characte 
whe h the 
en led Pe 


ed, ar | ‘ 


knew an abundance of anecdotes. 


ried deen 

mie 
ithin her 
ris, And 


kept the 


accidents by flood and field, o’ercame her heart 


she was aware of its approach, A blush would 
always mantle her warm cheek when he took her 
hand, and when he parted from her she seemed 
dejected and unhappy The soldier could not 


Sense of 
end inap 
and With 
elf ready 
’ love! They therefore soon came to an explana- 
1, and the 
I Withip 
tered not 
O £ive— 


he was ; ; AY 
a it showed the strength of their affection, exhibited 


a most singular turn of mind. ‘They promised to 
marry each other as soon as he should attain the 
rank of major; and agreed that the one should 


rife, and 


lght his 


PaUTY 


Courtland, a lawyer from New York, who in 
making the tour of Europe, in passing through 
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villages, Where it is maintained at the expense of : 


a class of men. He pleased the curate; they « 
frequently and often sat till past midnight, enter- ; 


| warlike achievements, of which each of them‘ 


Love had taken possession of her bosom before: 


resist the beautiful girl—his heart was formed for } 


tioa, but carefully concealed their mutual attach-. 
ment from her parents, for they were justly afraid ° 
that prudential motives would cause them to, 
oppose it. They bound themselves to each other, ' 
however, by an oath, which at the same time that; 


nd. lestroy the other, who first failed in the engage-. 
er ' ment. Thus matters stood when the gay Van: 


Saxony, became acquainted with our fair heroine. 





i 
He was pleased with her artless simplicity and 
winning manners, and after informing her parents 
that he owned a vast estate in the West Indies, 
and large tracts of land in Texas, he asked her 
hand in marriage. The father assented, but when 
he informed his daughter of his decision, she fell 
almost lifeless in his arms, and upon her recovery 
she wept bitterly, and entreated him not to en- 
courage the addresses of this new lover. Her 
parents being ignorant of the true cause of her 
aversion, thought that time alone would overcome 
it, and they therefore gave their solemn promise 


: to Van Courtland, and resolved to employ every 


means in their power to second his wishes. Ma- 
riette, however, resisted every argument, and 
remained true to her promise; but her parents, at 


. last growing tired of her opposition, determined to 
employ their authority. The arguments that were 
‘made use of are needless to mention—and they 

Mariette found great entertainment in the com- < ; 
pany of the warrior, and like Othello’s mistress, ; 
the story of his life, the battles, seiges, fortunes 
he had passed, the hair-breadth ’scapes, the moving ‘ 


were attended with success) The young soldier 


soon received the intelligence, and from that mo- 
ment desisted from visiting the parsonage. 


A short time before the marriage, a ball was 


‘given in W———, in honor of the pair. To this 
he resorted, unable any longer to resist the desire 
of seeing his once beloved. He concealed himself 
among the spectators until he saw her dance ; this 
roused him to a state of fury. He ran home and 
took a pair of pistols which were loaded, and 
waited until the party broke up. It was a dark 
night, but he discerned in the crowd, Mariette and 
her intended husband, on their way home. He 
stepped up to her, and in a low voice requested 
that she would indulge him with a moment's con- 
versation. She disengaged her arm from that of 
Van Courtland, entreating him to walk on, assur- 
ing him that she would immediately return; but 
alas! it was the last moment of her existence! 
a pistol shot was heard, and when her friends 
reached the place, she was seen lying weltering in 
blood at the feet of her murderer. 


« Now art thou mine again!’ cried the soldier. 


‘‘ our oaths are fulfilled,’ and delivering himself 
up to the officers of justice, was condemued and 
executed. 


; THE RECTOR TO HIS DAUGHTER. 





BY MISS LOUISE DE LEON. 





[See Engraving.) 


Bess thee, mine own gentle daughter! 
Heaven be round thee now, and aye! 
Pure and bright as prattling water, 
Dimpling with the smile of day, 
sh the Be thy life alway ! 


ani But the stream, my gentle daughter, 
alter Hurries from the fount away; 
s ab- With a laugh, like thine, the water, 
re ‘Mid the flowers, in frolic play, 
Lingering, loves to stray. 


hoe It must on! The mighty ocean 
Calls each wavelet wild to come ; 

Every drop, with ceaseless motion, 

Q* 









Wheresoe’er awhile it roam, 
Hears—and hurries home! 


Thus, my fond and fondly cherished, 
Runs the stream of life away ; 
Whether ’mid flower hopes, pale and perish'd, 
Or in rosiest meads it stray— 
Who the stream can stay ? 


Such life’s stream! Oh, be its water 
Ever pure enough to throw 
Back to Heaven, my gentle daughter, 
Wheresoe’er the stream should flow, 
God's own, earliest glow ' 
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TABLEAUX FROM LIFE. 





BY PAUL 


GORDON. 





* Look here upon this picture, then on this.” 


A park and stormy night in the depth of win- : 
>—half clothed—bare-headed—the person 


ter: the lights gleam forth from the curtained 
windows of a magnificent mansion in the heart of 


a populous city. Youthand beauty, patrician birth : 
and parvenu nobility, throng into the richly fur- ; 
nished apartments. Let us enter with the crowd. 
‘shields him with her wing; he falls on his | 


‘On with the dance!’’ Ha! Ha! who says 


there is misery and desolation on the earth? ’Tis ; 
: storm is strong, and higher and higher souns+ 
>demon revel—but the voice of agony forces a yas. 3 


false. All is happiness. The jeweled hand ; 
the filleted brow; the unexceptionable tournure 


of the high-born beauty; the sparkling wit of the > 1 
Mercy! food! My wife! my child—thoy ay 


orator; the wisdom of the philosopher; the mo- 
rality, suited tothe time, of the divine; the wealth 


of the banker ; the exquisite nothing of the minion , 
of fashion ;—all, all are here with their dazzling > 
display, to give the canting hypocrite, who talks ° 
‘corner, and on it a woman; her eyes are close), 
‘her features sharp and pinched with cold and hyp. 


to us of the desolate and dying, the lie. Let us 

laugh and be happy. ‘‘ On with the dance!” 
Round and round in the voluptuous waltz glides 

one of the fairest of God’s creatures, clasped by 


the arms and itching fingers of the rowé—his hot > 
breath (better the breath of the lazar-house) upon | 
his head pillowed on her heart—the living on the 


her cheek. Mothers are nodding approval ; states- 


menare planning dark schemes among themselves ° 
ina corner; in another a suitor is pouring his dan- } 
gerous tale into the ears of a giddy, thoughtless ; 
howls louder and louder through the open crevices 4 


wife, whose husband is perhaps upon a similar 


duty in another spot. There’ll bea tale to tell? 
‘want, but the child sleeps on; the lips oft 


soon—but what of that? ‘* On with the dance!” 


The schemings of ambition; the dark glance of } 
envy ; the downcast eye of beauty, listening to a: é 
>door opens, a man springs to the side of the : 


tale of love; the flashing hate of rival lovers; the 


pealing music ; the glittering lights ; the perfumed > ' 
seyes of the wife open feebly, and slowly close 


flowers; the gratified looks of the fair hostess ; 


the heart-sickening attempts at gayety of the host, ; 
who knows that sin is upon him. The fate of? ; 
> The man gazes vacantly into the face of the strar- 


Niobe to him were mercy. Transfix him into 


marble, and spare him shame, guilt, despair, sui- ‘ 
‘truth. Oh! that face of speechless agony, lookin: 


cide! Ha! Ha! A rare tableau! 


_Wildly sweeps the fierce blast through the ; 
silent streets, reveling in its desolation—shriek- ° 
tan. ‘On with the dance!” Ha! Ha! 0h 


ing through the night with a chorus of laughing 
fiends, keeping their Wolpengis festival—blinding 


the solitary wayfarer, who yet bears up resolutely. ’ 
It disputes fiercely with him, step by step, his: 


onward way. ‘‘Stand!” A figure wild ana, 


of misery and despair, stands before him, ‘A , 
his hand is on the wayfarer’s throat. 

** Money!” A moment, and the heart of » 
victim of poverty fails him; his better »)., 


Hark! the voice is not loud but deep; 
sage to the traveler’s heart, terribly distinc 
perishing with cold and hunger.”” Ha! Ha! “Op 
with the dance!”’? A rare tableau. 


A narrow, almost unfurnished room, ina mea 
house, in a meaner alley; a straw pallet in the 


ger; her lips move convulsively, but no sow 

Hark! her failing senses can yet distingys : 
throngh the pauses of the storm, the rich man’s re. q 
velry. A wretched, weak, pining infant lies asleey 


dying, its flesh livid with cold, the bones al 
protruding from the skin; yet there is life with 
it, and it sleeps—the boon alike of all. The storm 


it comes full upon the scant clothed beings o/ 


mother still twitch in her dying agony. “() 
with the dance!’ There is no misery! The 


dying woman; the wayfarer is also there; t 


again as if unwilling to shut out forever the wel 
come sight of the loved one—a faint strugg'e 


ger who has taken her hand. He reads the b.tt 


fora gleam of hope. None! None! The cea 
—the dying—the half-crazed—the Good Samar 


most rare tableau ! 
Philadelphia, 2d February, 1846. 
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WE HAVE 


WE have no home! 
The cottage gray is our’s no more, 
And by its hearth-stone strangers dwell; 
A darkness hangs about the door 
Which scarce the sunshine can dispel. 
There youthful joys, affection’s ties, 
Gave foretaste of a Paradise ; 
And sweet the days of toil and rest 
A mother’s presence always blest. 


We have no home! 
A thousand thoughts unbidden start, 
A thousand fears portentous rise 
To fright the soul and shade the heart, 
Like clouds athwart the summer skies! 


NO HOME. 


Nohome! Afar let me be cast 

Since here the stranger's foot hath past ;— 
The barque that braves ‘mid ocean’s roa! 
May break upon her native shore. 


We have no home ' 
And yet, my sister, yet with thee 
A humble home I hope to gain, 
For dear unto our hearts would be 
The lowliest roof that wards the rain. 
There winter storms a joy would yield, 
And pleasure fill each summer field— 
While Nature’s music, groves and flowers 
Would paint the home that once was ours 
























MUTTRA. 





Iv the Orient, where the summer 
his knee Wanders hand in hand with spring, 


deep; the 


soun ls the 


And together flower and fruitage 
On the same branch sway and swing ; 


rcesay q . 

dist E Where neglected Nature rises, 
—th + 4 With an unprun’d affluence, o’er 
Ha! \(), 3 Towers and temples, ruin’s trophies, 

. 4 Gladsome once, but gay no more ; 
v- @ Mean Where the desert wanderer pauses, 

t in the @ P ° . 
ws ter E While his wondering eye is cast 

> Closed 4 2 
| and hyp. a On the mighty, monumental 
No sou q Glories of an unknown past ;— 
istinguis 4 There are scenes still grand and gorgeous, 
man’s re. 4 That have mock’d a world’s decay ; 
es asleep ‘ Art and Nature, great and graceful ; 
1” ON the a P ° 
Sr a Bs And the brightest is Muttra! 
fe ; 4 
“ap 3 Over Muttra sunset sporteth, 

rey Gilding mosque and minaret ; 
eings j Fondly, fitfully, it playeth, 


S ol the q Lingering as if loth to set. 
Twilight pauseth like a lover, 


of m a Forced to go, yet fain to stay. 

re: the q Wonder not! The bright sun seeth 
Ty close ; Naught so lovely as Muttra. 

the wel : But not now the soothing twilight 
truge é E Hovers in the golden air: 

“4 , “ed Still the Day God reigns; and eager 
looking Throng the faithful unto prayer. 
he dea ; Castled elephants are kneeling; 
Samar: Princely pilgrims crowd the way ; 
: Oh , For, what mosque in Ind so holy 


As the mosque of bright Muttra ? 


But one princely form is absent, 
Hassan, of the shadow’d brow, 
Hollow cheek and step unsteady,— 
Hapless Hassan, where art thou ? 
By a new grave sits the mourner, 
= By a grave unmark’d and low; 
: q And his cheek, so pale and tearless, 
Tells a tale of wordless wo. 


\ 


ween 


PRIN NAIR A nee 


BY R. T. CONRAD. 





[See Engraving] 


“ Wherefore weep’st thou?” spake a stranger 
“Tn whose name com’st thou to me?” 
“In His name who came to save us— 
Save from sin and set us free 
On His mission, o’er the ocean, 
Came I here His cross to bear ; 
In His service is no sorrow, 
In His love there is no tear.” 


“Blessed thou! The hour, too, blessed ' 
Christian, in the grave below 

Sleeps the saint who taught salvation 
Hence my weeping—hence my wo. 

She, too, brought—a holy teacher— 
Looks and words the heart to stir ; 

By her side I knelt and worshiped— 
Worshiped God, and worshiped her! 

Great the sin and great the sorrow ! 
Absent, whiles, upon the wave, 

I returned ;—slhe was in Heaven ;— 
Leaving me her faith—and grave! 

Christian, blest the star that led thee 
To the towers of bright Muttra! 

Aid me to the Christian’s Heaven ; 
Helen beckons me away !” 

“ Helen, say’st thou ?’—quoth the stranger— 
“ Art thou Abon Hassan, then, 

Prince, that chose to be His servant 
Rather than the lord of men, 

They have wrong’d thee, for my daughter, 
Thy betrothed, was borne away— 

To escape thy kindred’s vengeance— 
From the towers of bright Muttra.” 

“ Lives my love ?’—and quick the crimson, 
Like a sunset, flush’d his brow— 

“ Heaven, I thank thee!” Father, pity, 
Let me see my Helen now!” 

“ Helen !"—and the close boughs parted, 
And a light form, bright as day, 

Darted toward him. There were happy, 
Happy hearts in bright Muttra' 





A WISH. 


My better reason should the world efface, 
Should in my heart its best affections perish, 
And all the love I fondly learnt to cherish, 

Then take me, Death, at once to thine embrace! 





‘ But may I better pay kind Nature’s debt— 

Feel to the last with all a Christian’s feeling— 

Nor cloud, when o’er my eyes Death’s films are 
stealing, 

‘ My spirit with ashes of regret. 
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2. My father, comrade, you will tell 5. Speak not to her in hurried words, 
About this bloody fray ; The blighting news you bear : 
My country’s standard, say to him, ‘ The chords of life might snap too quick,— 
Was safe with me to-day :— So, comrade, have a care. 
I’ve made a pillow of it now, I am her only, cherished child, 
On which to lay my bead,— But tell her that I died, 
A winding-sheet you’ll make of it, Rejoicing that she taught me, young, 
When I am with the dead. ) To take my country’s side. 
3. I know ‘twill grieve his inmost soul, ; 6. But, comrade, there is one I fain 
To think that never more Once more would look upon; 
I'll sit with him beneath the oak, ( She lives upon the sloping hill 
That shades his cottage door :— \ That overlooks the lawn,— 
But tell the time-worn patriot, \ The lawn where I shall never more, 
That, mindful of his fame, In spring-time’s pleasant hours, 
Upon this bloody battle field Go forth with her in merry mood, 
I sullied not his name. ) To gather woodland flowers. 
4. My mother’s form is with me now, 7. Tell her, when death was on my brow, 
Her wail is in mine ear; And life receding fast, 
And drop by drop, as flows my blood, ) Her voice, her form, her parting words, 
So drops from her the tear ; Were with me to the last; 
Then, oh! when you convey to her ) On Buena Vista’s bloody field, 


Tell her, I dying lay ; 
And that I knew she thought of me, 


The tidings of this day, 
Speak softly, comrade,—softly speak 


What you may have to say. Some thousand miles away 


ee 














O.p Acr.—A writer, whose works are before us, 
remarks that intellectual culture is no doubt the 
best and the strongest barrier which the young can 
rear against the insidious advances of premature old 
age, and he quotes the Rev. Mr. Winslow to prove 


that the high cultivation of the intellect is favora- : 


ble to protracted usefulness and long Wfe. Highly 
educated men and women, on an average, live 
longer, and enjoy more even and pure health, 
than those of little or no culture. The mind is 
life—the very essence of life, and where there is 
most of mind, other things equal, there is most of 
that which imparts life and vigor to the body. It 
is believed that thousands in this country annually 
die some twenty years sooner than they would, 
had they bestowed a higher cultivation upon their 
intellect. We must be more intellectual and less 
sensual—more of that which dies not, and less of 
that which dies—if we would invigorate and pro- 
long whatever of us is immortal. It is said to be 
better to wear out than to rust out. The truth is, 
after all, very few in this country can claim the 
honor of wearing out, intellectually. But hun- 
dreds are daily dying through mental rust. Why 


does the man of business languish and die so soon > 
on retiring to enjoy in idleness his gains? Just’ 
because the life-giving power, the mind, ceases to: 


act. Rust, stagnation, disease, gloomy spirits 
and death, must inevitably come. The perpetual 
tug and excitement of business, as it is done in 
this country, frequently overtasks and breaks 
down the mind; not so much by the intellectual 
labor, as by the excitement attending it. Now 
the study of the languages, sciences, &c., and the 
putting forth of the mental energies in the form 
of written thoughts for the world, afford just that 
kind of mental effort which is most favorable to 


long and vigorous life. “ Accordingly, literary and’ 
scientific men are, as a class, long lived. If our’ 


females would give up their dissipations, renounce 
their indolence, put away their inglorious rust, 
and their vain-glorious excitements together—and 
rise higher on the scale of intellectual, thinking, 
spiritual beings, they might secure to themselves 
and to their children, a far more healthy, youth- 
ful, prolonged earthly existence than most of 
them now enjoy. 


Morar Covracr.—James Sheridan Knowles, 
in a work recently published, puts the following. 


just sentiments in the mouth of one of his charac- 


ters :— Do your duty! Leave consequences in’ 


the hands of your Creator. There is a battle 
which every one is called upon to fight; one 


which is far more momentous, to the individual, ’ 


than that which is decided by the steel, the bullet 
and the cannon ball—the battle which man wages 
with his passions! Here comes the highest cou- 
rage into play; the moral. The physical we 


cannot help. We share it or lack it with the’ 


brute. The other we can! Herein, let there be 
no flinching; no wavering. There is the enemy 
that must give way, and will, when we resolve 
to conquer.” 


Arr.—Coleridge says it is a poor compliment’ 
to pay a painter, to tell him that his figure stands’ 





COLLECTANEA. 


Manners.—With virtue, capacity anj o.., 
conduct, says La Bruyere, one still can be i... 
portable. The manners, which are neglect. |. 
small things, are often those which decide ty, 
A slight attention to thon 
would have prevented their ill judgments. T),., 
is scarcely any thing required to be heljcy, 
proud, uncivil, scornful, disobliging—and stil} jo 
to be esteemed quite the reverse ofall this, 


for or against you. 


Serutcurat Moxuments.—We are told 
Scripture that “the life of man is short Hop. 
it is a wish congenial to his heart that his mo. 
mory, at least, should be of long continuanes 
This sentiment accounts for the universal prac. 
tice of raising Sepulchral Monuments, ani js 
beautifully illustrated by the poet Gray : 

“For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look betind, 


Gentvs is invoked in vain. 
mons, heeds no invitation, lies not in the path 
the persevering, follows not the traces of the in 
dustrious: disdaining the hand of culture, i 
throws forth its blossoms in all the sportive |uxu- 
riance of nature. Upon genius every other menta 
plant may be engrafted; but it must itself be | 
spontaneous growth—an ever welcome, but a: 
ways an unbidden guest. 





out of the canvas, or that you start at tj. ) 
’ness of the portrait, 
it out of the canvas, and place the figure j, 
into or out of a window, and an 


Take almost any day), .. 


King 


1 
1a ip 


Music.—Music is one of the fairest and mos 
glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter 
enemy ; for it removes from the heart the weight 
of sorrows and the fascination of evil thouzlits. 
Music is a kind and gentle sort of discipline 
refines the passions and improves the understa 
ing, and they who love it are generally gentle ani 
honest in their tempers. 


Tt obeys no sum- 


Vanity.—Of all our infirmities, vanity is the 
A man will starve his other vices 
to keep that alive. 


Searcuina ror Harriness.—Disappointed p 
suers deny the existence of happiness, and ca’ 
»a phantom, present to the view but continua'y 
eluding the grasp. Where did they hope to sez 
On the stormy sea of ambition, on the sunoy 
-and yet sterile waste of prodigality, or in‘ 
groveling valley of sordid avarice ? 
scenes it never professed to dwell. 
found sheltering under the covert of an indepe= 
dent mind, and blooming in deeds of silent ben 
‘volence, it is his who “ having nothing yet po 
» sesseth all things.” 


Amid su b 
It will be 


True Greatness.—He alone is truly gree 
who possesses courage enough to support ® 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 


ne issomething to startle even the stolid in 
ords. But few years are allotted us, and has 


T ee 
LHE 


those W 
nother, of that few, lapsed by us? 


© We take no note of time 
But by its loss ;” 


and how seldom then? Years come and go, and 
speak to us on themes of great moment, with most 
miraculous organ—yet are they unheard. Their 
coming and their departure afford the race a season 
of rejoicing. We play the prodigal with an estate 
which the strictest economy cannot eke out beyond 
a few years; and rejoice over our extravagance as 
fbankruptey were a blessing. Standing, as we now 
do, upon the isthmus of time between the past and 
the future, what a prospect is afforded to the con- 
templative ; and with what a weird-like and super- 
natural solemnity does each sound of the iron tongue 
(Time, proclaiming the noon of night and the death 


f the year, strike upon the heart. The air is filled 


and resonant with the quick, sharp discharge of 


guns; and music and shouts and laughter eddy by 
usonthe air, in rejoicing—over what? That the 
whole human family is one year nearer the tomb; 
in congratulation that there is more moss on the 
ruins of the age, more monuments in the grave- 
yard, more broken hearts and bowed down spirits. 
Yet let us not think too gloomily of the progress of 
Time. The world is still green, though its verdure 
springs from the decay of those who have perished, 
inthe circle of decay and reproduction ordained by 
Providence; while the past may claim a tear, there 
smuch for gratitude, and more for hope; and to 
hin who regards Time as but the vestibule of life— 
ts changes, however shadowed, are but of inferior 
moment. 

How variant are the feelings with which different 
stations in society, and especially different stages of 
ule, regard the loss of a year. The wretched con- 
template it as the slave does the progress of the sun 
to the westward, with an eagerness for its setting— 
when 


“After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well.”’ 
The pampered of fortune, the luxurious and sen- 
sual, tremble lest the slow retribution of Time and 


‘nirmity should close upon them, repaying a youth 
of license with an age of pain. But still more 


the flower. A moment's tear may fall upon its toy— 
but life, the world, every thing is, to it,a toy. Oh 
for the renewal, to the overwearied and heavy- 
laden, of that season, when sleep itself wandered 
in sunlit fairy land, and when, at midnight, the soft, 
red lips parted only to utter a gush of the juxuriance 
of that boundless joy that knows no sleeping. How 


}redolent of Heaven is the life of the child, who 


awakes, like the bird, with song, and to whom life 
itself is a prerogative richer than an emperor's; and 
how truthfully does the eternal youth promised to the 
just, picture eternal joy! Itis happy because un- 
sinning. Age will be blest in proportion as it imi- 
tates the loving and unselfish innocence of child- 
hood ; and he to whom that grace is given, will lie 
down in the last sleep, like a child “tired of play,” 
and awaken toa joy more perfect, “eternal in the 
heavens.” 

A more advanced age, still finds, in the boyish 
bosom, hope, the mistress of that wondrous lyre, the 
human heart, thrilling every chord with a strange, 
wild music, and rising, with the wing of the lark, to a 
cloudless sky, filled with the fragrance of opening 
buds, and hung round with the garniture of sunlit 
mists, wreathed in a thousand shapes, all beautiful, 
but, alas! all changeful. 

With the stripling, his foot upon the lowest round 
of the ladder of manhood, a greater change is ob- 
served. He regards time and its progress with a 
bright yet thoughtful brow; and earnest and even 


‘anxious thoughts mingle with his confident antici- 


pations. His eye is lustrous—but the light is no 
longer all of Paradise; passions have stirred, and 
somewhat clouded the fountains of his heart. Al- 
ready ambition is there; and he would lash the 
tardy-footed years on to the consummation of his 
hope. Fancy paints scenes of hardiness and hero- 
ism—flashing swords, flaunting banners and shout- 
ing hosts; the heart leaps at the romance which 


‘it conjures up—a ladye-love rescued, an ovation 


‘dreams of our boyhood ! 
‘unreal than those of after life. 


won by miracles of virtue and valor. Alas, for the 
Yet are they not more 


Avarice, the love of 


‘power or of rank, are also dreams, meaner and 


siriking is the difference of sentiment and feeling ' 


with which the various periods of life regard the 
mingling of another year with the shoreless and 
shadowy ocean of the Past. 

To the child, there is no memory to upbraid, no 
fear to torture ; the past is like a wave in the rising 
sun—lost in its own lustre. 


grief is but the honied dew-drop that weighs down 


is future. 


Childhood’s heaviest , 


) 


more troubled ones, that leave the head sick and 
the heart faint when we awake from them. 

And what is time to girlhood! Her heart is 
filled, like a summer’s sky at dawn, with the 
vague light of love and hope—love yet undi- 
rected, and hope wide as the horizon and as 
gorgeous. The past—there is no past to her; all 
The year has gone; it brings her nearer 
the destiny for which woman was created—the 
holy duties which are, to her, nature, happiness, life. 
Yet hers is seldom the bold hope of the hardier 
sex: the youth never doubts; what he hopes he 


mea ta 
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already, in his false confidence, possesses: but the;is, to the strongest, but the guess 
vibrations of a woman’s heart, though true to hope, , gambler. 


will, at a touch, tremble from the pole, and quiver $ “ To-morrow and to-morrow and to-mr = 
tt 2 ‘ 3¢; q Creeps in this petty pace from day today 
timidly back into the tremulous yet trusting confi To the last grilehis at ehenetied tne ) 
dence of the May-morn of life. Trust not too fondly, ‘ And all our yostataye have lighted fools 

ae Ts id i a - Vike te The way to dusty death. Out! out! brief 
fair girl ; there is but One worthy all thy soul; life is > Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor pla, 
no pathway of roses to the most favored; weak as? That struts = fee ts his gg the stag. 

¢ And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

thou art, seek strength from the All-powerful—or } Told by an idiot, full of sound and bi 7, 
alas for thee and thy day dreams! Signifying nothing.” 

Manhood! womanhood! These have their dou-; Yet there is within every human bos 


ble world—the past, the future; for there is no pre-‘ high the grave above,” the power of cont; 
sent; before the pen can trace the word “ present,” ) own destiny. He may not be able to aver: 
it is past. From the moment that we enter upon > ‘ misfortune, disease or death; but he cay bi 
the hard highway of matured life, the brightest half) and wisdom, either control the influences y 
of our career is behind us; and, as we struggle ) govern his fortunes here, or render the darkex ; 
tediously on, that portion becomes greater and’ tune bright by a confidence derived from 
brighter. Its roughnesses are unseen in the distant} which is itself a fruition. The first of the year .. 
retrospect, and its enjoyments are exaggerated, by: every rational being a season of se! eee 
partial and repining memory, into raptures. Those ‘and purposed amendment. With many, the » 
who have left the home of their childhood for the ‘ contemplated is one which proposes a more py, 
world’s wide battle-field, and have, after many ° policy with the world, a more intense sel; 
years of rose-colored memories of its loveliness, re-) and a more active struggle for triumph, pecu 
turned, in age, to enjoy it, have been astonished to social, or political. A rigid adherence 1 
find the mountains of their imagination dwindled to ? readily understood by an idiot, and asking 
hills, the cottage changed to a hovel, the bright absence of a human heart, will, in al! prot 
fields to wastes and the flowers to weeds: it is the secure the struggler success and—wret 
man that has changed, not the scene. And such’ Those who bid for such results, offer the 
would be the effect produced upon us by a revisit, blood about the heart, the days that utter 
were it possible, to our youth. From childhood to proach and the nights that rejoice in slu 
age, life is but a bitter weaning from the earth. The} whatever the prize, they pay dearly for iim 
highest maturity of man’s earthly intellectual power ‘ > dearly, if they think of the New Year that w: ; 
is but the childhood of his real existence—the first ° -on a new grave. There are other thoughts lyoher | 
and feeblest step of his eternal career. ond purer, other purposes, other dedications of th ‘ 

Our duties considered, no man dares to look, > heart and soul, the honors and energies 
from the precipice of the present, down into the ‘young year. May the next year find them tres as q 
gulf of the past. No human being stands self ° ; now ; and may every day’s sun make them brighter— 
acquitted of all life’s duties ; its pathway is strewn < every night’s dew greener. 
with ruins and marked with graves, and we feel} “So live that when thy summons comes to joi 
that each ruin and each grave has a reproach for } pn re nha ae com chal! toh 
us. We iremble, looking back upon the lost and) His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 
lamented; and wonder why we have been spared. 5 — ann bic dean tie acon Seed P 

‘ ge g 

Life, in such a retrospect, seems a web of gos. 2 By an unfaltering trust, ‘approach thy grave, 


— ; Like one who draws the drapery of his cou b 
samer—too frail to guard a hope; and the future ? About him and lies down to pleasant dreams, 


} esi 





A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 


In the brief Prospectus announcing our intention , zine” is now fairly before the reading pu! 

to assume the future management of “ The Ladies’: tined, we trust, to receive the liberal patrons: 
Garland.” we promised to present its patrons with © which its proprietor will use every exertion tore 
a periodical equal in quality to many of much higher: it worthy. We shall not indulge in a long °" 
pretensions—in short, to make this Magazine one of: of self glorification on the merits of our Magazs 
the best, as it certainly is the cheapest publication its pages will speak for themselves, and, we 

of the kind in the United States. This number is) will prove sufficiently attractive to win tor! 

an earnest of our determination, and in issuing it to) eminent degree, the favor of a discriminating pub" 
the public, we ask whether the promise we made; We referreaders tothe advertisement on our 
has not been fulfilled to the letter? Beautifully’ by which it will be seen that clubs may be forme: 
printed, with artistic embellishments of a superior highly advantageous terms. There is scare'y 4 
order, and a list of contributors, the efforts of whose neighborhood in which one or more of these ©" 
talents cannot failto be read with interest and satis-’ might not be formed, and the benefit of a full supp)" 
faction, “Tue Lapres’ Gartanp anp Dotiar Maca-) choice reading enjoyed at a very trifling expen** 
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